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AN OPEN MIND 


HE ever changing demand in the educational field prevents any possibility 
4 2 of the teacher’s problems becoming irksome. Civilization is moving at a 

more rapid pace today than ever before in the history of man. Every 
invention and every discovery in the field of science creates new problems and 
the ingenuity of man is taxed to the utmost to meet them. The runner carrying 
the news at Marathon has been supplanted by the wireless; and we think of that 
messenger as heroic in his day, but absolutely useless and inadequate for our 
present needs for communication. We have discarded the horse as a means of 
transportation for the automobile and aeroplane and even steamships, that 
marvel of the age that defied both wind and tide, is today threatened by the 
lighter-than-air ship. 

International statesmen a few years ago sought the “balance of power” in 
Europe as a safeguard for international peace. Today they are thinking in 
terms of world-wide understanding for the same purpose. Congress, in writing 
the new tariff bill, has found it necessary to add new schedules to the bill to care 
for articles unknown in 1922, when the last bill was written. Many of our 
laws of a few years ago are obsolete because they no longer apply to present-day 
conditions. Every banker and every business man, worthy of the name, knows 
that his very existence as such depends on his ability to interpret the present 
and forecast, with a reasonable degree of accuracy, the future. Every teacher 
faces the same problems. Experience is an asset only in so far as it enables one 
to accomplish those two things. The moment we think of experience as a thing 
of the past that can be applied to the present, we are hopelessly lost. 

The citizens of tomorrow who must carry on and solve the problems of 
tomorrow are in the public schools. The preparation that was adequate for us 
will not do for the boy of today, for he must face conditions radically different 
from those of our generation. The elements that make for sound character are 
the only ones that have not changed with the years. The teacher who feels that 
he knows his job and can rest on his experiences to guide him has lost his place 
in the procession. When our problem was the teaching of the three R’s, it was 
simple; today the three R’s are just as important as ever, but they are no longer 
the end and aim of our educational work, and their place is relatively much 
smaller in the scheme of education than in the day of our forefathers. 

If we are to succeed, we must approach our tasks with an open mind and 
draw upon our experience only as a guide to assist in meeting the requirements of 
today and in forecasting, as best we may, the needs of tomorrow. 
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The Childhood of Columbus 


GENOA 1451-1461 
By Rea WoopMAN 


A fair-haired boy in the sunshine— 
The sunshine of Italy! 

Pattering over worn flagstones, 
Running to hunt the sea! 


Past the old Gate of St. Andrew’s, 
With prison and towers high— 

Columns that stand out clear against 
The vivid and brilliant sky; 


Through ribbonlike streets of tall houses, 


The urgent wee figure goes, 
For the way to the shining sea 
His heart straightly knows! 


Past the old Church of San Donato, 
Nine centuries old and more, 

Wedged between tall, slender houses, 
With worn flagstones at the door; 

Past the church into the winding 
Via di San Bernato, 

Then, at the very last turning, 

Where fresh salt-breezes blow— 


At the very last, last turning, 
As his heart knows well and true, 
‘““Between two cliff-walls of houses,” 
He can see a gash of blue! 
Then—the open sea’s before him, 
His wonder, his dreaming-love, 
Chainless, fertile and abounding, 
Arched with dream-sky above! 


4 common little boy, standing 

~~ In the sunshine of Italy, 

Looking with the thoughts of childhood 
At an old, ship-trodden sea; 

A gray-eyed urchin, lingering 
Where cordage and sailors are, 

And caravels of strange lading 
From imagined shores afar. 


And, docile ’neath alien sunshine, 
Beyond an untrodden sea, 

A hemisphere waited the coming 
Of this boy from Italy! 


—The New York Times 
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Home Work Is 


School 


Work Out of Place 


By H. 
Superintendent of Schools, 


million boys and girls, above the third 
year in the public schools, take home 


from school from one to three assigned 
Home work is school work out of 
place. Because of this 
the slogan “School for 
School Work,” faint at 


first, has been growing the 
louder, and the question- 
ing of intelligent parents 
and even of intelligent 
children and youth, as 
to why education should 
be the only industry 
the product of which is 
not prepared in the plant 
equipped for such prepa- 
ration, is becoming more 
articulate and insistent. 

I have recently read 
the answer to question- 
naires written by  sev- 
eral hundred high school 
students. In these the 


school is one 


We shall publish 


and her children. 


parent, feel on the 


students were asked, 


among other things, to record what they thought 
procedure. 


the chief defects in school 
much home work was the 
problem that, in their opin- 


Too 


ion, led all the others. If 
the teachers would only 
“have a heart” and not 


pile on home assignments, 
was the complaint that 
came from pupil after pupil. 
These pupils seemed in gen- 
eral to feel, and I am sure 
that the feeling would be 
found in almost every 
school of the country, that 
they were being overloaded 
with home tasks that should 
be assigned so that they 
could be prepared in 
school, within school hours. 


Home work assignment on the part of 
of the most discussed 
subjects in education today. 
may not agree with Dr. Holmes’ theories, 
but we selected him to present the case in 
the negative because he has proved that he is 
right in the functioning of his own schools. 


paper that came to us quite unexpectedly 
from a mother who believes in home work 
and has found it enriching to both herself 


How do you, the individual teacher and 


welcome your opinion. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL INSPIRES A DIFFERENT 
KIND OF HOME WORK 


Pu.D. 
Mount Vernon, New York 


They made the charge, sometimes directly, 
that the teachers seemed to feel their chief work 
was to assign and check up home work rather 
than to provide opportunity for their pupils to 
discuss lesson difficulties and master them in 
the school under skilled teacher guidance. Some 
of their suggestions for 
remedying the situation 
were: a longer school 
day with all work done 
in school; fewer studies 
so that work could be 
prepared within the pres- 
ent hours of the school 
day; more consideration 
on the part of teachers 
assigning work to the 
same pupil so that the 
several assignments 
would be fair and not 
unduly burdensome. 
These frank statements 
by pupils cannot fail to 
impress anyone who gives 
thought to the problem 
with the idea that something is seriously wrong with 
the whole matter of the customary school proce- 
dure of assigning school work to be done at home. 

The people of our éoun- 
try have been generous with 
their millions in erecting 
all over the land school 
buildings admirably adapt- 
ed for the purpose of 
education. These build- 
ings are scientifically lighted, 
ventilated and are equipped 


Our readers 


in an early issue a 


We should 


subject? 


with study desks that 
conform to health stand- 
ards. The classes in these 


rooms are presided over by 
teachers specially trained. 


The purpose of  teach- 
ing is to develop power 
in learning. This would 
presuppose the causing 


these United -States at 

\@ 4%| the close of each school day some fifteen 
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to learn under the best conditions. When this 
process is functioning the teacher should be 
present to give aid, guidance and inspiration. 
Yet it is at this point that the teacher in the 
great majority of schools abdicates, seeming 
to assume that his function is to assign and 
check lessons rather than assist with the most 
vital part of the educational process, the study- 
ing or learning of lessons. So the pupil is sent 
out of the educational workshop to do his study- 
ing at home, a place 
that in general is in 
no way equipped for 
this important work. 
Was not the mother 
right who sent word 
to the teachers that 
if they would see 
that her children pre- 
pared their lessons at 
the schoolhouse she 
would be glad to hear 
them recite at home? 

The American 
public school is still 
a reciting rather than 


a learning center. 
There was a time 
when teacher 


was unskilled and un- 
trained in the art of 
teaching. Too often 
he was little more 
than a lap or two 
ahead of the pupils, 
having to spend 
his time at home 
preparing the lessons 
he was to hear 
next day. Under 
such conditions the I 
setting and checking : 

of lessons was bound to be his chief and almost 
only task. The pupils who by hook or crook 
were able to repeat the words of the book or do 
the sums assigned were marked as successful. 
Some succeeded; many more failed. Great and 
sad was the tragedy of failure. The light of 
better things is, however, dawning; but progress 
is slow. Many teachers who know that the 
traditional procedure is wrong still follow it 
because it is easier to follow tradition ingrained 
by the habits of their own early training, than 
grasp the scientific principles of modern educa- 
tion. They teach in order to test and check 
rather than test and check in order that they 
may teach and cause the pupil to learn or, 
what is even better, cause the pupil to learn 
how to learn. The school has achieved its 


goal when a desire for mastery has been aroused 
in the pupils and the power developed that will 
enable them to solve life’s problems. 

Some years ago a well-known educator pro- 
tested against the idea of doing all school work 
in school on the ground that without home 
assignments the boys and girls would not have 
anything worth while with which to occupy 
their leisure time. This contention does not 
jibe very well with the plaint of many parents 
that their children 
have no time for 
real home duties 
such as helping with 
the housework or 
even running an oc- 
casional errand, to 
say nothing of lim- 
ited time for whole- 
some play and exer- 
cise in the open air. 
Furthermore, every 
one acquainted with 
school matters knows 
that again and again 
parents assert that 
schoolwork at home 
is so time-consuming 
that son or daughter 
is compelled to give 
up music lessons or 
other of the extra- 
school activities that 
are, for many per- 
sons, an_ essential 
part of the founda- 
tion for a happy life. 

Only a short time 
ago a highly cultured 
parent complained to 
me of the fact that 
his daughter, a high- 
school girl of fourteen or fifteen, had no 
time for her music lessons or even for reading 
any of the articles in some of the better current 
magazines. School work took all her time. 
Another parent stated that his daughter, a con- 
scientious high-school student, was spending 
on an average four hours on her home work, 
studying often until late at night. He made 
the further pertinent observation that he was 
at a loss to know how the student from the 
average home was able to prepare his home 
lessons at all, since reference books required 
to answer many of the questions were not avail- 
able. 

School work should of course be the chief 
business of the child’s school life, but it should 
not monopolize his entire waking time, nor 
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should it so dominate the life of the child or 
youth that worry makes his play time anxious. 
The happiness of childhood and youth demands 
that a certain part of each day should be a time 
of genuine leisure, for games, sports, or hobbies. 
Such freedom is necessary for the development 
of a wholesome, vigorous, integrated life. 

Again, it is the rare school in which the teachers 
co-operate in studying the problem of fair 
pupil assignments. In most schools it is a go- 
as-you-please affair, each teacher for himself. 
The teacher with the dominant personality 
gets her lessons prepared by the largest number 
of pupils, while the weaker teacher gets little 
or no real preparation. Because of this pro- 
cedure on the part of teachers, the pupils soon 
learn to slight those assignments which bring 
them the least teacher friction. 

How is home work prepared? Some pupils 
prepare their assignments conscientiously even 
though the conditions under which they work 
at home are bad. A few parents, but a very 
few, see that their children have a proper place 
to study. A larger number of pupils try to 
study amid the distractions of family activities 
in the usual small city apartment, or the ordinary 
country home, and make, even though they try, 
poor preparation compared with what could be 
made in the right environment. Many other 
pupils seek help from their fathers, mothers, or 
older brothers or sisters, often offering as their 
own the next day in school work that someone 
else has prepared for. them. Such _ practices 
tend to develop mental weakness and the habit 
of deceit. 

When Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States in Lincoln’s Cabinet, 
was asked how the government was to resume 
specie payments he replied: ‘‘The way to resump- 
tion is to resume.” The way to remedy the 
evils of home work is to have no home assign- 
ments. This does not mean that no pupil shall 
ever do any school work at home. Many pupils 
under the “no home assignment” plan will do 
more, but it will be voluntary. Pupils will 
understand that if they employ their time well 
in school they can, if they have ordinary mental 
ability, sueceed in their school tasks. Home 
work will then be their own _ responsibility. 
What steps shall we take to bring about this 
pupil responsibility? 

Children grow so mentally weary of the 
monotony of the school program that sometimes 
they are unable to concentrate. If we were to 
institute “drives” at certain times of the year 
upon certain subjects, we might accomplish 
in half the school time what we feel now we 
must spread over a year and assign as home work. 
I knew of a boy who was so retarded in arith- 
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metic, that he was taken for diagnosis to a well- 
known psychiatrist. The decision of the psy- 
chiatrist was that he should drop arithmetic 
for a year. At the end of that time he resumed 
it, and made the grade with no trouble at all. 
A common reason for retardation, particularly 
in the elementary school, is fatigue. It is 
better to concentrate intensively for half an 
hour on something that interests the class and 
then drop it, than drill and assign review work 
to tired children. Varying the daily subjects 
and injecting more interest into them avoids 
school fatigue. Why should we not concentrate 
upon language and arithmetic for two or three 
months; then slow up on them and lay the 
emphasis upon geography and spelling? Any- 
thing to relieve mental weariness and save 
time for the child through helping him to put 
more intensive effort into a briefer’ period. 

If there is to be any home work it should be 
voluntary, something for which the home is 
equipped, and with which parents do not have 
to assist. Our present activity program in 
the elementary school makes boys and girls 
eager to carry over, out of school: hours, such 
subjects as music, literature, research along 
lines of some project they are carrying out,. 
and correlative arts and crafts. In line with 
this thought, I see no reason why the schools 
should not be available before and after the 
regular school hours for some of this work. 
Our well-equipped libraries, shops, art rooms 
and activity rooms might be in charge of a 
special shift of teachers who would supervise 
those children who need an opportunity for 
extra curricular activities. The same plan 
might hold for the summer vacations and Satur- 
days. Tax payers are criticizing the fact that 
expensive school buildings and equipment are 
in use for only limited hours during the day. 
We would obviate this criticism by unlocking 
school doors for children who need to do home 
work. The writer’s experience with public sum- 
mer schools, both high and elementary, in which 
the pupils are given time to do all the required 
work within school hours, and in which only 
two studies are carried at one time, has led 
him to the conclusion that the same procedure 
applied to the regular school term would be of 
immense benefit to all concerned. The plan of 
a longer school day with time for the prepara- 
tion of all lessons within the school has been 
carried out successfully in some school systems 
of the country for many years. Scientific studies 
have shown that, with the longer school day 
and the plan of supervised study, boys and 
girls can prepare their lessons in a much shorter 
time and with better results than when they 
are required to prepare them at home. Further- 

(Continued on page 55) 


The Kindergarten 
Primary Jeacher 


By FLORENCE D. WINTER 


\HE program of the Kindergarten and 

Primary Department of the San Fran- 

*cisco schools was reorganized several years 

ago, changes being made to meet the 

:=J needs of the growing child in a purpose- 

ful way. Both group and individual needs 

were carefully considered. A course of study 

was planned which was elastic enough to give 

full opportunity along the lines of activity 
that would best develop 
the group and the indi- 


grade rooms have alcoves with sinks and running 
water, cabinet space for materials, individual 
locker space for the children’s personal pos- 
sessions, blackboard space and sufficient cork- 
pinning space for children’s work, charts or 
exhibits. Work benches and tools for wood 
work, easels for painting and materials such as 
paints, crayons, clay, paper and scissors are 
supplied. ‘The room is planned with the idea 

of existing for the child 

and much is done with 


vidual. In our series of articles from outstanding the organization and 


Three schools were 
selected in different 
parts of the city to be 
used for experimentation, helpful. 
for demonstration lessons, 
for discussions and for 
conferences. Here groups 
of teachers came to ob- 
serve every phase of the 
work in the kindergarten, 
first, second and _ third 
grades. Demonstration 
lessons were given, often 
by the supervisor, fol- 
lowed by a discussion 
of the lesson and the principles involved. Such 
demonstration lessons continue to be a feature of 
the Kindergarten-Primary Department. Lessons 
followed by discussion are a part of the 
supervisory program of the Director and are 
held each month for groups of probationary 
teachers, experienced teachers and _ principals. 
Such lessons are inspirational and stimulating 
to these groups. 

In most primary-grade rooms the furniture is 
not stationary. Tables and chairs of various 
sizes are supplied to be arranged to the best 
advantage, allowing or making space for circle 
groups or other activities requiring free floor 
space. In instances where the furniture is sta- 
tionary the seats and desks are arranged in a 
hollow-square formation and chairs are supplied 
for informal grouping. 

The school buildings recently built have been 
planned to meet the needs of the changed pro- 
gram. The kindergarten, first, second and third 


harmonizing early 


which she writes. 


centers of kindergarten-primary unification 
the one we publish this month from the 
public schools of San Francisco is unusually 


The combining of the supervision of all 
phases of kindergarten and primary work 
into one skilled directorship goes far toward 
childhood education. 
The San Francisco plan of having helping, 
or demonstration, teachers for reorganizing 
grade rooms helps this plan to function. 
Miss Winter is carrying on the work about form and the work of 


arrangement so that there 
will be little or no inter- 
ference with the desired 
freedom of work. The 
older buildings are being 
changed as far as “pos- 
sible to conform to the 
arrangement of the mod- 
ern units. 

The course of study 
is in comprehensive 


the kindergarten and 

primary grades so 

planned as to show con- 
tinuous growth, a natural development along 
lines of individual or group interest. Activities 
most vital to the children’s needs are stressed and 
the work is developed in an atmosphere of their 
making, hence of their understanding and appre- 
ciation. Interest is stimulated by the actual 
living of the project and deepened by the addi- 
tion of new material, the variety and quality 
of the subject-matter depending upon the initia- 
tive, independence and co-operation of the group 
and the redirection and supplementary material 
supplied by the teacher. 

We recognize that children are interested in 
living by doing and being. We aim,. therefore, 
to furnish to these children a background of 
right attitudes and habits through a succession 
of rich experiences and situations. The attain- 
ing of the objectives of each grade, the develop- 
ment of skills, habits and technic come through 
growth in these experiences themselves, and 
the most desirable interests, habits, skills and 


— 


ideals are developed by 
expansion, modification, 
or redirection of these 
group or individual situa- 
tions. 

Though the materials 
and tools in the first, 
second and third grades 
are similar to those used 
in kindergarten there is a 
graduated standard for 
technic and development. 
The change from grade 
to grade is very natural. 
The child is given oppor- 
tunity to plan for himself 
and, with the group, to ex- 
periment and to judge 
according to grade stand- 
ards the results of work 
accomplished in the group. 
The ‘‘free-work period”’ is 
self-directed to the extent of the child selecting 
his own type of work and developing it accord- 
ing to his own plans. Such individual activity, 
however, bears a relation to the group unit or 
interest. 

The kindergarten child learns to think, to 


LEARNING THROUGH 


San Francisco Publie Schools. 


manipulate materials and to construct with 
them. The primary-grade child builds on these 


beginnings. Much opportunity is given for 
originality in construction work, in painting, 
in language through group discussion or co- 
operative stories. The activities of the kinder- 


A SECOND-GRADE PROJECT DEVELOPED FROM KINDERGARTEN INTERESTS 


San}Francisco Public Schools. 
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DOING IS THE AIM OF THE KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 


DEPARTMENT 


garten provide a good foundation for primary- 
grade work. The use of labels, signs, names on 
individual lockers or charts insure progress 
through the first steps of reading natural, not 
forced, steps. The kindergarten child enters 
the first grade with increased powers of experience 
and observation. His vocabulary is increased 
by means of discussion of the activities of the 
group of which he is a member. He learns to 
recognize his relation to the group, to respect 
the rights of others, to co-operate and to share; 
and the first, second and third grade objectives 
are to build on these bases 
and further develop these 
right habits and attitudes. 

Undoubtedly the com- 
bining of the supervision 
of all phases of kindergar- 
ten and of primary grades 
into one directorship does 
much for the unification 
of kindergarten and _ pri- 
mary work. It admits of 
more perfect unification of 
methods. In San Fran- 
cisco we have just such a 
unification. There are no 
special subject supervisors 
functioning directly in our 
kindergarten-primary 
grades. ‘Thereareconsult- 
ing experts who may be 
appealed to for help on 
occasion. There are two 


assistants to the director 
who are 
teachers. 


called helping 
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PRIMARY-GRADE ROOMS ARE EQUIPPED WITH MOVABLE FURNITURE 


San Francisco Public Schools. 


These helping teachers visit, for the most 
part, the probationary teachers and assist them 
by demonstrating, by helping with the organiza- 
tion or reorganization of the room into such units 
as will make the work most satisfactory for the 
children, and in whatever other way the teacher 
wishes help. With a limited number of teachers 
to visit, opportunity is given for an informal type 
of supervision, and the helping teacher secures 
an intimate acquaintance with the problems 
of each class and is better able to assist the 
teacher in making adjustments and securing 
responses. 

The probationary 
teachers feel that at any 
time they may ask a help- 
ing teacher to conduct a 
reading group, teach a new 
song, conduct a discussion 
or tell a story to the group; 
and the appeals for help 
are many. A _ splendid 
feeling of co-operation and 
confidence is developed 
between class teacher and 
helping teacher. 

Weekly conferences are 
held with the group at 
which the assistant has 
an opportunity to give to 
the teachers a_ better 
understanding of the fun- 
damental principles and 
aims of her respective 
grade. The teachers find 


growth for themselves in THE FREEDOM OF THE KINDERGARTEN CREATES A SOUND FOUNDATION FOR 


the interchange of ideas 


San Francisco Public Schools. 
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and plans, in round- 
table discussions and 
in the specific topics 
of study. Twice a 
month arrangements 
are made for this group 
to observe demonstra- 
tion lessons given by 
experienced teachers, 
to assist them in appre- 
ciating these principles 
in the presentation of 
materials. The dem- 
onstration lessons are 
in subjects or activities 
asked for by the 
teachers themselves 
because of a realized 
need. Conference 
hours are held also. 

At such hours, the 
teachers bring their individual problems, tenta- 
tive plans, or -specifie points with which they 
want assistance, either in detailing plans or in 
the execution of them. 

The most important function of the helping 
teacher is to stimulate and assist these teachers 
so that they may make the most wholesome 
growth of which they are capable. Plans for 
work or units of work are not thrust upon any 
teacher. They are the outcome of individual 
or group conferences and co-operation. Back 
of all accomplishments of a teacher, there must 


PRIMARY-GRADE ACTIVITIES 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools 


WEIGHING AND MEASURING WHEN THE DOLLS COME TO SCHOOL 


‘The Best Arithmetic 
Grows Out of Activity 


The Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools, H. H. Stuart, Superintendent 


|HE emphasis in second-grade arithmetic 
x should be upon contacts through games, 
community interests and manual activities 
which give opportunity for building an 
experience basis for the more formal num- 
ber work of the following grades, and upon acquir- 
ing, using and interpreting the language of num- 
ber. There should be in this grade no abstract 
formal drill, rather let there be a wealth of organ- 
ized, systematic, thoroughly motivated activities 
which will give opportunity for much real use of 
number in counting and combinations, with the 
expectation that some of the facts in ‘the easier 
groups may become fixed. Defer all pure mem- 
ory work to a later grade. 

‘Get action, interest and enthusiasm. Remem- 
ber that arithmetic is simply the retold story of 
human activity; and that the best arithmetic 


always grows out of the activity of your class- 
room,”’ 


advises an authority in this subject. 


The child is interested in his school environ- 
ment. This provides a convenient and natural 
opportunity for varied worth-while number expe- 
riences. He is interested in the room and in the 
children. He is interested not only in counting 
the windows and the panes of glass but also in 
thinking out why there are so many and why they 
are so large. He will like to count the doors, the 
panels in the doors. He will like to talk about 
how they open and why. 

When children grasp the idea they will count 
everything which lends itself to counting such as: 


Lights. 
Windowpanes. 
Panels in doors. 
Letters in alphabet. 
Hooks in coat room. 
Trees in yard. 


Steps in stairs. 
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Pictures on walls. 
Pictures along blackboard ledge. 
Erasers on blackboard ledge. 


For experience in counting by 1’s and in groups 
use activities similar to those given in the first- 
grade outline, with more varied experiences and 
of increasing difficulty: 


Scissors needed for class or group. 

Patterns. 

Number in reading class for distribution of 
books. 

Number needing different kinds of seat or 
occupation work. 

Number drinking milk—amount of money 
brought. 

Counting and checking library books. 

Counting strands in weaving. 

Counting beads in stringing. 

Counting blocks in design and in building. 

Bringing money for bank, number of deposi- 
tors, counting money by 1’s, 5’s, 10’s. 


Through counting we help children to get the 
basic number ideas of—(1) Series (using numbers 
in their order, 1, 2, 3, 4, ete., to find out how 
many). (2) Collection idea (number in groups). 
This is developed at first by counting objects in 
groups of 2, 3, 5, 10, ete. (3) Orientation or 
position of numbers with respect to other num- 
bers. 5 is between 4 and 6; 4 is between 3 and 
5; 1 and 7, ete. This idea has constant applica- 
tion in attempts to find pages. 

Many everyday activities develop these number 
ideas: 

Buy and sell stamps. Count by 2’s for cost in 
cents. Buy special delivery stamps. Buy 3 
cent, 5 cent and other stamps used in_ parcel- 
post (informational). In this connection the 
children will like to talk about stamp collections 
which father, older brother, or friends have. 

Count the children in the room by two’s to 
play ‘““Three Deep”; by three’s for “Squirrel in 
the Trees’’; by four’s or five’s for ‘“‘Dog and Rab- 
bit.” 

At first let those who can do the counting. As 
motive develops, teach the others when a real 
need arises. 

Count groups for folk dances, for marching by 
2’s, by 4’s. 

Group marbles in 2’s, possibly 5’s or 10’s. 

Count out the number of children to play 
“Little Red Riding Hood.’’ How many should 
we use for trees? How many woodmen shall we 
have? 

String beads in groups; five red ones, four 
square ones, and so on. 


CHILDHOOD 


Nature work: Counts by 2’s and 4’s. 


2 wings, 2 legs. 
2 ears, 2 eyes. 
4 legs, 4 paws. 


Following these informal exercises in counting, 
we shall begin teaching the reading of numbers: 


Pages of book. 

Calendar. 

House numbers. 

Numbers on trains. 

The clock numerals. 

Money deposited in bank. 
Amount of spending money. 
Store bills. 

Auto plates. 


Playing theater is a way of learning to read 
numbers. Number the desks 1-31, or the number 
of desks in the room. Give each child a ticket 
stamped with any number from 1 to 31. Have 
ushers place children in seats corresponding to 
numbers on tickets. The child who is seated 
checks the usher by comparing seat and number. 
This game may be played later by having num- 
bers on front seats only. Place on front desk 
in each row the number of the first and last desk, 
1-9, 10-18, or the number of the front desk only. 
Then the child having ticket numbered 7 will find 
it by consulting front seat. 7 comes between 1 
and 9; 24 between 19 and 27, ete. Orientation 
of number with respect to other numbers is thus 
learned. 

Experiences in measuring should be combined 
with those in counting and reading numbers: 


Child sets clock for actual time. 
What time did you get up this morning? 
What time does school begin? 
What time do you go home for lunch? 
What time do you go to bed? 
Write on blackboard: 
Ted went out to play ball at 8 o’clock this 
morning. 
He went to bed at 7 o’clock this evening. 
Use of ruler and yardstick: 
Show me how long a seven-inch doll should 
be? 
How long a bed would she need? 


Measure at home and report length of sleds, 
scooters, carts, dolls, dining table, length and 
width of dog house, of chicken house; sand boxes, 
father’s height, mother’s height, baby’s height, 
length of crib. 


Find the length of the baby’s bed (yard unit of 
length). 

Length and width of schoolroom floor (yard 
unit of measure). 
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Width of stair. 
Length of blackboard. 


Play-life activities may be used in this early 
number teaching: 


THe LauNDRY 
Method 1. Have the children make paper dolls, 
clothing for the dolls, and household “‘linen.”’ 
Send the dolls’ clothes to the laundry. Write the 
laundry list on the blackboard or print it on a 
chart, which may be hung before the class. 


Doll’s Undervest.......... 3 cents 
Doll’s Bloomers. .......... 4 cents 
Doll’s Stockings (pair) .....3 cents 
Doll’s Face Cloth..........5 cents 
Doll’s Handkerchief........2 cents 
Doll’s Tablecloth. ........ 12 cents 
Doll's 11 cents 
Doll’s Tray Cloth. ........4 cents 
Doll’s Sheet. ............10 cents 
Doll’s Pillow Slip.......... 7 cents 
Dols 12 cents 
Doll’s Bureau Searf....... 13 cents 
Doll’s Curtains (pair)... ...6 cents 


Each child gets a bundle of laundry ready. 
The price list will be kept within those numbers 
which the children can handle, being changed 
from time to time. Also articles to be sent to the 
laundry in one package may be limited to a certain 
number. Make a list of articles sent and estimate 
the cost. One child is 
then chosen to be the 
laundryman. Hesends 
his assistants to each 
street (a row) to collect 
the laundry. Laundry 
isinspectedand counted 
by laundry man and ° 
helpers. New slips are 
made out by them and 
compared with owner’s 
slip; the laundry is 
then returned to owner, 
who figures over slip 
to be sure neither he 
nor laundry people 
have made a mistake 
in bill. Pay for the 
laundry with toy 
money. The teacher 
should help in getting 
sum, or omit sum. 


Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools. 


Method Makea chart of clothes on laundry 
list by having the children cut pictures from 
magazine for mounting. Print the price of 
laundering under each article on chart. Children 
play they send articles to laundry. <A co-opera- 
tive laundry list is made on the blackboard. 
Prices are added together and the total is written 
on blackboard. Then each child is told to figure 
definite cost of one article. For example, 2 
sheets at 7 cents each. Increase list as children 
gain in ability to handle the situation. 

This experience may be extended: to include a 
doll family,—father, mother and children. 


Arithmetie Outcomes from Dolls’ Laundry: 
Counting by 1’s and by 2’s. 
Reading and writing numbers in preparing and 
checking laundry lists. 
Telling time. 

Time (day of week and month) when laundry 

will be called for and delivered. 
Money. 

Reckoning cost, paying laundry bill and 

making change. 
Measuring. 

If the teacher wishes, the height of the doll 
may be dictated; a 7-inch doll, a 12-inch 
doll, and also the size of sheets, table ° 
cloths, towels, ete. 

(Comparison. 

Length of doll, necessary length of sheets 
for her bed; tablecloth large enough for 
table at which she could sit; towel large 
enough for her to use. 

Occupation work. 

This activity gives opportunity for much 

interesting and worth-while hand work; 


PLAYING “LOTTO” FOR TRAINING IN ORIENTATION IN NUMBER 
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the making of the dolls themselves, tracing, 
cutting, making face and hair. 
Cutting, coloring and design for ornamentation 
in making clothing. 
Cutting, fringing towels, napkins, rugs, spreads. 
Designing borders for towels, curtains, doilies. 
Paper weaving and yarn weaving of rugs and 
spreads. 


Correlation: 
Social studies: 

Washing and ironing in the homes of the 
children. 

The laundry to which clothes are sent. 

Necessity of clean clothing. 

Need to keep clothing clean; idea of helpful- 
ness. 


Reading and Language: 
Furnishes suggestive material for language and 
environment or experience reading. 


LEARNING TO Buy MoTHER’s GROCERIES 


Introducing the Idea. 
What do you play at home? 
Would you like to play store in school? 
What is needed for a grocery store? 
How many children go to the store for their 
mothers? 
How do you know whether your mother has 
given you the correct amount of money? 
How do you know whether the storekeeper 
has given you the correct amount of change? 

Do you think playing store in school would 
help you in going to the store for yourself 
and your mother? 


A chart with pictures of various articles may be 
used for the store, or, better still, let the children 
bring empty boxes which have contained dif- 
ferent commodities. Sometimes sample boxes or 
unopened empty boxes can be obtained from the 
grocery stores. Let the children, using their 
rulers, make placards stamped with the different 
prices. Have children use printing press. 

The different articles should be neatly piled on a 
table back of the respective placards. Sand 
might be used in place of sugar, salt and flour. 
Small scales with weights are necessary. Each 
child should be given a certain amount of toy 
money and allowed to go to the store to buy 
desired articles. The storekeeper makes the 
change and counts aloud as he places money in 
customer’s hand. Permit children to bring con- 
tributions to the stock, requiring them to give the 
name and selling price of the articles. Toy 
telephones and cash registers may be added to 
the equipment. Plan for special sales for which 
advertising sheets are prepared. 


CHILDHOOD 


PROBABLE ARITHMETICAL OUTCOMES 
Counting: 

Development of meanings of numbers. 

Development of meanings of operations of 
addition and subtraction. 

Ability to read and to write numbers represent- 
ing prices of articles. 

Ability to read advertisements and compare 
price lists. 

Learn through use the value of coins. 

Ability to select the proper coins to pay for a 
bill of goods. 

Habit of selecting only the things for which we 
have money to pay. 


Correlation: 

Learning the names and brands of various 
articles is an incidental addition to the read- 
ing vocabulary. 

Writing the orders helps the writing and spell- 
ing. 

Selection of the articles is of language value and 
includes use of language of number. 

Type Problems: 

John’s mother was very busy. Grandmother 
was coming to visit. She needed some things 
from the store right away. “She gave John 
twenty-five cents. She asked him to bring home a 
package of corn-flakes, a loaf of bread and a pint 
of milk. She told him he might have the money 
that was left to save for his school bank book. 
How much will he have left to take to school 
next day? 

On Thursday, Friday and Saturday the fruit 
store will sell peaches marked five cents each at 
three for a dime. How much is saved? 

What coins would you select to take to the 
store to pay for a loaf of bread and one bar of 
soap? 

Suppose you are a storekeeper and a buyer 
hands you a quarter to pay for a bottle of milk 


costing 13 cents. What coins would you give in 
change? 


THe Doius Come To ScHOOL 

The girls bring their dolls to school. Count the 
dolls. Count the attendance including the dolls. 
Group all the boy dolls. Make up a dolls’ 
parade, marching by two’s—by four’s. Measure 
each doll. Record their heights. Weigh the 
dolls. Make a height and weight chart. Group 
all the dolls between five and ten inches tall, 
between ten and fourteen inches tall. Measure a 
strip of paper of suitable size. Print or write 
the doll’s name, her street address and telephone 
number. If similarity of names. will permit, 
group dolls with same name and those living on 
the same street. Take the dolls for a car ride. 
Put all the 


Provide car fare for each doll. 
‘ (Continued on page 56) 


UR first-grade group had made vacation 
Mi/9) books in which they planned to keep 
R&4?| records of their summer experiences for 
| Sharing with each other in the fall. 
__ These books had included the addresses 
of all of the children so that they might corre- 
spond with each other during the summer. When 
the group reassembled in the fall, bringing 
attractively completed books as well as letters 
and postal cards received during the summer 
vacation, there was unconcealed disappointment 
to learn that some letters which had been mailed 
had failed to reach their destination and had 
been returned; others had neither been received 
nor returned. Such questions as these arose: 


Why did the letter which I sent Barbara come 
back to me? 

Where did my letter go which Robeliff didn’t get? 

Do you think that the letter I sent Robcliff 
will ever come back to me? 

What are all these queer marks on this letter 
that Peggy sent me? 


In attempting to answer these questions a 
consideration of the following points seemed 
necessary: 


An After-Vacation Mail Project 


By LoutseE L. Stone, The Bronxville, New York, Public Schools 


1. Various ways of safeguarding your mail. 
a. Write complete address plainly. 
b. Return address. 
c. Use forwarding privilege. 
d. Use “‘change of address” card. 
2. Postal rates. 
3. Postal transportation. 


The group took the responsibility for getting 
much of this information by referring to books, 
by inquiring at the post-office, of the postmen 
and of their parents. As the discussions con- 
tinued various ‘‘post-office surprises’ were 
brought by the children; among them were 
different kinds of stamps, several types of 
envelopes, money-order blanks and “change of 
address” cards. A section of the bulletin board 
was reserved for the children’s post-office dis- 
play, which was arranged by a committee. | 

Many of the children visited our local post- 
office and returned with so many question- 
that it seemed wise for the class to go on a posts 
office excursion. The class wrote to the super- 
intendent of the post-office asking his permission 
to come. After receiving a favorable reply, the 
children formulated the following questions which 
they expected their trip to answer: 


COMMITTEES WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PROPERTIES FOR THE PLAY. THESE 


COMMITTEES WILLINGLY ACCEPTED MANY SUGGESTIONS FROM THE ENTIRE GROUP 
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THE THIRD SCENE WAS PLANNED TO SHOW THE POST-OFFICE EMPLOYEES AT WORK. THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE POST-OFFICE IS EXPLAINING THE SORTING OF THE MAIL TO BOBBY AND RUTH 


What do you do if people forget to stamp 
letters? 

How do you get the mail to the train? 

Do the mail planes carry passengers? 

Do you send the “special delivery” letters out 
right away? 

What do you do with the mail if the people 
have moved? 

How long does it take for a letter to go to Eng- 
land? 

How can we mail some money? 

How do the postmen know what mail to take 
out with them? 


Certain individuals volunteered be 
responsible for trying to find the answers to 
designated questions. The entire group carried 
individual responsibility. 

At the post-office the children saw their 
friends, the postmen, sorting the incoming mail 
for their routes; they saw the outgoing mail 
being sorted, stamped, canceled and loaded on 
the truck; they found the number of their 
own mail routes; they observed the care given 
packages marked ‘‘Fragile,’”’ the parcel-post being 
sorted, the clerks selling stamps and weighing 
packages, the special delivery service active and 
they enjoyed the comfortable lunch rooms pro- 
vided for the workers. Information necessary 
for the answering of their questions was gathered 
through observation and inquiry. The post- 
office was becoming an increasingly live factor 
in their experience. 


When we returned, ‘thank you” notes were 
eagerly written to the superintendent who had 
given so generously of his time and interest. 


Dear Mr. Hurley, 

I liked the machine the best. And I saw my 
postman. I liked the way you canceled the 
stamps on the packages. Thank you for show- 
ing us around. I think you were nice to do it. 

Love, 
ARNOLD BrRowN. 
Dear Mr. Hurley, 

Thank you for showing us the stamping 
machine. Thank you for showing us your badge 
and showing us where you eat. I liked the 
machine best. 

your friend, 
JACK BRISTOL. 


Reports of the trip were made. When the 
questions which had been formulated preceding 
the trip were satisfactorily answered, they were 
checked on our chart. Individual pictures of 
the trip were made as another means of reporting 
the experience. The interest in painting and 
drawing aroused by the trip was so great that a 
large group frieze was planned. This piece of 
work represented a composite of the entire 
group’s ideas and treatment. 

One day one of the girls found a simple story 
about a post-office in a library book. She chose 
a committee to help her make it into a play. 
After some planning and rehearsing, this com- 
mittee announced that it was ready to give 
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the production. Three of the boys immediately 
volunteered the information that they had been 
playing post-office at home and that if the play 
could be postponed until afternoon they would 
bring desirable properties. It was learned that 
the properties consisted of chicken wire 
for the pigeonholes, an express wagon for a 
mail truck, old letters, cards, magazines : ~d 
papers for mail and the family’s rapic., — ‘s- 
appearing bath towels for mail bags. Neighbor- 
hood children served as postmen. Further dis- 
cussion revealed the fact that one-third of the 
class was playing post-office outside of school. 

The afternoon session brought persuaded and 
burdened mothers with barrels, bushel baskets, 
boxes, a scale and an express wagon. Before 
the session started the express wagon was being 
converted into a mail truck. The simple pro- 
duction was given as soon as the truck was 
finished. It was repeated many times with 
numerous additions and each repetition found it 
more nearly approximating the children’s actual 
experience at the post-office. 

The time was approaching when this second 
grade was to be responsible for the primary 
assembly. They decided to give the post-office 
play, and began to view their production with 
a critical eye since it was to be given in the 
auditorium. Having just enjoyed an assembly 
program given by another grade which taught 
them much about bees, they expressed the desire 
to have their play tell all about our mail system. 
They made a miscellaneous list of everything 
which they thought ought to be included in their 
production. Many ideas on this first list were 
eliminated, others were added. The following 
ideas constituted the first list: 


Special delivery boy with packages and letters. 

Mail clerks sorting mail. 

Postman going on routes with real mail bags. 

Clerk at stamp window selling stamps to a 
lady. 

Mail truck getting loaded to go to the train. 

Air mail. 

Clerk canceling stamps with hand stamp. 

Women taking mail out of private box. 

Clerk finding a letter with no stamp on it. 

Parcel-post window. 

Postman punching time card. 

Pigeonholes for the different states. 

Pigeonholes for the routes in Bronxville. 

Postmen in their lunchroom. 

Postman taking mail out of the box on the 
street. 

Slots for local and outgoing mail. 

Machine for canceling stamps. 


After much discussion and exchange of ideas a 


simple plot for the play evolved. The sequence 
of events unfolded as the children dramatized. 
Having spontaneously experimented with many 
ideas during the frequent and informal drama- 
tizations, the group finally made the following 
record of the story of their play for their post- 
office book. 

“Bobby and Ruth who lived in Bronxville 
wanted to send some presents to their cousin 
Betty in Chicago. Betty was going to have 
her sixth birthday. Ruth bought a beautiful 
talking doll for Cousin Betty. Bobby chose 
the book of ‘Now We Are Six.’ Their mother 
selected some pretty colored handkerchiefs with 
Betty’s initials on them. 

“The children went to the Bronxville post- 
office to send the presents. They sent the 
packages ‘special delivery’ because they wanted 
them to get to Chicago on Betty’s birthday. 
The doll was insured for ten dollars and a ‘special 
handling’ stamp was put on the package because 
the doll was breakable. 

“The superintendent of the post-office let 
Bobby and Ruth watch the clerks work. They 
saw the canceling machine work and heard it go 
buzz—buzz—as the letters went scampering and 
racing through. They watched the clerks sort- - 
ing the mail into the pigeonholes and they saw 
the mail being loaded into the big mail truck. 
They watched the clerks stamp their birthday 
cards and their presents. Away to the station 
went Betty’s presents! The presents traveled 
and traveled till at last they reached Chicago. 
They arrived just in time for Betty’s birthday 
party. Betty enjoyed all of her presents but 
she liked the presents from Bronxville the best 
of all. She sent ‘thank you’ notes to her cousins 
in Bronxville by air mail.”’ 

A record was kept of each scene of the play 
as it developed some definite organization. This 
plan included a brief outlined sequence of events 
within that scene and a list of the characters 
and properties needed. A home scene in Bronx- 
ville, followed by two post-office scenes and a 
home scene in Chicago, served as sufficient to 
convey the story. 


A Reproduction of the Children’s Plan for Scene 2 
At the Bronxville Post-Office 


1. People come to mail letters. 

2. People come to buy stamps. 

3. Bobby and Ruth come with their mother 
to mail the presents and birthday cards. 

4. Bobby and Ruth meet some of their best 
friends in the post-office. 

5. Mr. Hurley invites Ruth and Bobby to 
watch the clerks work. 
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THE LAST SCENE BROUGHT THE BIRTHDAY GIFTS AND CARDS TO THEIR DES- 
TINATION IN CHICAGO 


Characters 

The mother 

Bobby and Ruth 
People to buy stamps 


Parcel-post clerk 

Stamp clerk 

Barbara and Edith, two 
friends 


Mr. Hurley People to mail letters 


Properties 

Stamp window, stamps, ‘change of address” 
cards, money. 

Parcel-post 
money. 

Private mail boxes, mail in boxes. 

“Local” and “outgoing”’ slots. 

Packages, cards, letters. 


window, scales, pads, stamps, 


Throughout the entire unfoldment of the 
play no final conversational form was encouraged. 
Many children tried every part, spontaneously 
using the conversation and expressing the inter- 
pretation which seemed reasonable and pleasing 
in the situations in which they found themselves. 
The characters for the assembly production 
were chosen only a few days before the play was 
given. Every child had a part in this final 
performance and each one, working with a 
chosen committee, carried some _ responsibility 
in constructing the necessary properties. The 
play served as a comprehensive review of the 
unit of work. 

The children frequently brought things from 
home, knowing that time and space were given 
them to talk about and display objects or items 


of especial interest to 
them. So it happened 
that a few weeks after 
the play had been given 
two children brought 
evidences of much 
treasured stamp collec- 


tions. Another child 
brought a cablegram 
and a_ telegram as 


illustrations of two 
more ways of sending 
messages. The discus- 
sion of the stamp col- 
lection showed that 
fifty per cent of the 
group were collecting 
stamps. The next few 
days brought all kinds 
of collections, some in 
boxes, some in glass 
jars, one in a doll’s 
pillowease, others on 
sheets of paper and in 
books made by the 
children and still others 
in conventional stamp 
books which parents 
had been urged to purchase. The interest in 
these collections is giving promise of being a 
rather permanent hobby with some of the 
children. The cablegram and telegram led into 
the consideration of various ways of sending 
messages. 

The work on the post-office as it unfolded 
was a source of continual satisfaction to the 
children since it permitted them to realize the 
unity of their school experience. The regular 
school subjects and materials served as united 
aids in helping the group to satisfy its interests as 
one problem led to another. The construction 
of the properties necessitated knowledge of 
measurement units, the operation of the parcel- 
post and stamp windows required familiarity 
with weighing and making change, and the 
placing of an order with the photographer who 
took pictures of the play gave more experience 
with money, including the sending of a money order 
since the photographer was one from out of 
town. 

English periods, either oral or written, were 
practically continuous. The plot for the play, 
the plans for the properties and the giving of 
the play, the formulation of questions, the 
preparation for the reports following the trip 
all presuppose a demand for organized thinking. 
Our vocabulary grew as experience broadened. 
The writing of labels and individual compositions 
for “Our Post-Office Play’? book, the sending 
of letters, notes, and invitations and the necessary 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Fine and Applied Art | 
in the Project Method 


The Baltimore Public Schools, Leon N. 


WinsLow, Director of Art Education 


THE ART COURSE SHOULD BE ARTICULATED WITH ALL OTHER SUBJECTS 


®| PROPER use of the project method of 
B| instruction should result in art work 
‘4! becoming a part of all other school sub- 
f\| jects. Since these subjects in their turn 
2} will furnish the inspiration for much of 
the art w ork, there should be more effective articu- 
lation in the entire curriculum. 

A course outline, including both fine and indus- 
trial art, may take the form of a series of projects 
involving some specific problem, using the regular 
outline in history, geography, literature and the 
other subjects as a background of related informa- 
tion. Since wemust prepare today’s children to 
live happily and usefully in a modern world, the 
content of a public school art course should relate 
closely to the industries most useful to man. 
Art instruction in each grade organized about a 
definite historic period in our Baltimore schools, 
constitutes a concise survey of art evolved by the 
human race. Although a large fund of informa- 
tion relating to the industrial transformation of 
materials is necessarily included, the major 
emphasis throughout the course is placed upon the 


esthetic side rather than upon the related infor- 
mation. 

The zsthetic information included in such a 
course outline comprises the subject-matter of 
color, form, arrangement, lettering and construc- 
tion, with appropriate points of interest assigned 
to each topic for each of the elementary school 
grades, it being assumed that an application of 
this information in life will always find its ulti- 
mate outlet in creative expression as in the select- 
ing or combining of things, and in the making of 
drawings, designs, or in construction. 

The industrial information is organized under 
the topics of food, clothing, shelter, records, 
utensils and tools. Industry being concerned 
primarily with the transformation of natural or 
raw materials into finished products, the art 
period will now be given over almost if not entirely 
to the teaching of art information through the 
instrumentality of creative expression; to a con- 
sideration of the relative esthetic merits of various 
products and to their harmonious combination or 
arrangement. It is assumed that artistic taste 
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will result from this systematic practice in evaluat- 
ing and combining the work of man. 

Certain accepted and well-defined art principles 
are involved in every problem, and a carefully 
graded scale of objectives, attainments, and skills 
has been formulated for each grade. Wide scope 
for handwork has been provided for, with many 
suggestions of appropriate problems together with 
the necessary general directions for solving them. 
Handwork, including drawing and construction, 
will be undertaken as a means of attaining insight 
through participation, and expression through 
manipulation. Handwork, however, is consid- 
ered as a means and not as an end. The major 
aim of the art instruction is to be directed toward 
education in taste, cultivation of artistic judg- 
ment, and development of the capacity to enjoy 
the beauty of products of fine quality and design. 
This may all be summed up under the familiar 
term appreciation. 


OUTLINE IN ART, GRADE II. 


Foop 

What part does the farmer play in the produc- 
tion of bread? 

Study color in ripe and unripe grains. Which 
colored crayons will we need in order to draw a 
loaf of bread? 

Study form as found in different grains; their 
stalks, leaves and seeds. 

What time of the year does the farmer plant the 
wheat? 

What time of the year does the farmer harvest 
the wheat? How is the wheat harvested? What 
is a threshing machine? How was the grain 
separated from the straw before we had threshing 
machines? Where is flour made? What can 
we make with flour? 

Illustrate by drawing, cutting, or modeling 
how wheat is planted and harvested, how flour 
is made, how bread is made. Compare the old 
methods with the modern. 

Collect specimens of different grains and seeds. 
Make envelopes or boxes in which to keep the 
grains and seeds. 

Collect pictures to illustrate any part of the 
lesson. Cut them out carefully and mount them 
neatly on a suitable piece of cover paper. 

Study famous pictures such as The Sower and 
The Gleaners by Millet, The Song of the Lark 
by Breton, and The Mill by Ruisdael. 


CLOTHING 
How did the American Indians make articles of 
clothing? Specific aims—to lead the children to 
learn and appreciate how expert the Indians were 
in weaving blankets and articles of clothing. 
Use of a simple range of colors, all of which the 
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American Indians procured from natural sources 
and arranged with great care. After the white 
man sold them dyes, the Indian work lost much 
of its color harmony. The Indians understood 
nature and used many natural forms in decora- 
tion: lightning, sun, moon, mountains, man, 
woman and child. They also had motifs to 
symbolize day and night. In the use of these 
motifs they often produced harmonies of order 
resulting in rhythm and balance. 


SHELTER 
I. How does the Eskimo make his home? 


Color—Ten hues and the neutrals, black, white 
and gray. 

Form—Shape of igloo and other objects. 

Arrangement—Place various objects on sand 
table or illustrate and mount on chart. Be care- 
ful to arrange them artistically. 

Materials Eskimos Use in Building Homes 
Wood, ice and snow. Does the Eskimo house 
have doors and windows like ours? How does the 
Eskimo heat his house? Draw a background for 
the house showing aurora-borealis and icebergs. 
Make igloos of clay or soap and arrange on sand 
table. Draw or model Eskimos, dogs, sleds, 
bears, canoes. 


II. How can we add to the beauty of our schools 
and homes by the use of flowers? 


Specific Aim—To teach the children to love 
flowers and plants, to plant them, care for them, 
and protect them from all dangers including 
vandalism, to protect plants in school, at home, in 
gardens of other people, in parks, and also wild 
flowers in their native haunts. 

Study colors of different flowers; each child to 
find and name a flower for each of the ten hues. 

Plant flower bed in the school garden showing 
the ten hues. | 

Plant a flower bed in a window box in the class- 
room. Each child should also plant a flower bed 
in his home garden if possible. 

Study gardens everywhere. Collect pictures of 
beautiful gardens. 

Make one or more community garden posters, 
each child to cut flowers, buds, leaves and stems 
of one plant for one hue. Use a subdued green for 
leaves and stems, leaving the strong green for th 
plant representing green in the sequence of colors; 
Jack-in-the-pulpit, for example. Let the box or 
bowl containing the flowers be of an unobtrusive 
color, such as brown. 


III. How were some of the early races sheltered? 
How did the Indians build their homes? 


What did they use for building material? How 
did the Eskimos build their homes? How and 


why did the homes of the Eskimos differ from 
those of the Indians? How were these homes 
furnished? Make a booklet or chart to be used 
for illustrations of Eskimo and Indian homes. 


UTENSILS 
I. How did man come to make dishes? 


Color in common utensils used in the house 
erocks, bowls, cups and saucers. Why are all 
erocks not of the same color? All cups and 
saucers? 

Form of dishes suited to purpose. The use 
for which a thing is intended decides its shape. 
Why is the cup made deep and with a handle, 
and the saucer and plate shallow? Why are 
crocks and bowls so shaped? 

Dishes and pictures of dishes may be used to 
illustrate how rhythm plays an important part in 
the decoration. 

Origin of dishes. Primitive man carried water 
and other liquids in bags of skin and in gourds. 
He also used the gourd and shells in cooking food. 
He wove a basket of grasses in which he carried 
his food. First utensils were fragile and were not 
durable. Man began to make pottery by smear- 
ing clay over the surface of his basket or gourd. 
He discovered that by putting his mended utensils 
over the fire, while it destroyed the gourd or 
basket, it baked and hardened the clay, thus 
providing for him a much stronger vessel than 
he had before. 

His first dishes were made by thus using baskets 
and gourds as foundations but he soon learned to 
do without the foundation. 

Primitive man next turned his attention to 
making the dishes beautiful by perfecting their 
shapes and decorating their surfaces. The first 
dishes were made by hand and it took a long time 
to make a single piece. Most of our dishes today 
are made by machines. 

Read ‘‘The Myth of Grandmother Kaolin.” 

Where do we get clay? 

How did man first get his clay? 
ours? 

Model dishes for doll’s house. 

Make booklets or posters illustrating common 
household utensils. 

Illustrate the interior of a kitchen with some of 
the utensils in view. 


Il. 


The Indians used a picture language in describ- 
ing a hunt, a battle, ora journey. These pictures 


How do we get 


How did the Indians come to make pottery? 


grew into symbols to express the sun, mountains, 
clouds, storms and lightning. These symbols 
were painted on their canoes, sewed with beads on 
their clothing, scratched and painted on their 
pottery. 
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Where was clay found for making utensils? 
How did the Indians render more permanent the 
clay utensils that they made? 

Bring some pottery bowls, vases, cups, teapots 
and pitchers to school. Study them carefully, 
considering the shape, the color and the decora- 
tion. Notice the way the handles and spouts are 
fastened to the sides. Draw an article of pottery 
that you like. Model a clay bowl by rolling clay 
between the hands into a long roll and then coiling 
it into shape. 

Decorate the bowl with Indian symbols. 

On the sand table represent some Indians 
making pottery. 

III. How did the Indians make bowls and vases 
from clay? 


The teacher should try to secure some examples 
or colored pictures of Indian pottery so that the 
children may have something tangible to work 
with. 

Note the color of vases and bowls; also the 
color and form of pattern used in decoration. 

Discuss different shapes of pottery and why 
they are formed as they are. 

Study the decorations used and determine. 
whether they are rhythmic. . 

The Indians became very skilful in pottery 
making, but they had an inferior method of firing 
and they seem to have done very little towards 
making perfect pottery waterproof. The porous 
quality of their utensils made it possible to keep 
water cool since the evaporation of water from 
the outside of the dish kept the contents of the 
dish cool. The method of firing used by the 
Indians made it impossible to use glaze. So 
Indian pottery is unglazed. They made their 
surfaces smooth and decorated them with mineral 
colors. The Indians made pottery by the coil 
method. 

Find out whether there are any brick yards, 
sewer-pipe factories, pottery or tile yards in the 
city. How many are there and where are they 
located? 

Find the location of local clay banks. If clay 
is brought from other places, find out from whence 
it comes. 

Name some stores selling clay products. 

Draw an Indian making a bowl or jar decorated 
with rhythmic colored borders. 

Cut a bowl or a vase form which you would like 
to make. Make a unit of design for decoration; 
repeat it as many times as is necessary to complete 
the design, and put it on the cut-paper bowl. 
Model a bowl from this pattern. 

Illustrate ‘Cinderella preparing a meal.” 

Illustrate “‘Red Riding Hood carrying a bowl to 
her grandmother.” 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Character ‘Traits as Disguises 


WEILL, Ep.D. 


By BLANCHE C. 


IHE title tells the story, does it not? 
| We all use masks and disguises to hide 
S| our emotions, our weaknesses. We all 
BR) know that. But do we all know, I 
J wonder, how early we began to wear 
masks? How young were we when we first felt 
it necessary to hide some sacred feeling or some 
suspected and dreaded weakness? Do we all 
know whether this remained a conscious process, 
or whether it became so habitual that it slipped 
out of our immediate consciousness, and we forgot 
we were ever different? 

Working with young children in clinics, nurs- 
eries and kindergartens, 
we find that masks are 
frequent, even among the 
babies. What do these 
masks hide? 

It is a fact of human 
nature, as Alfred Adler, 
founder of the school of 
individual psychology, 
has pointed out, that 
everyone wants to feel 
himself, in other people’s 
eyes as well as in his own, 
to be of some importance, 
worth-while, to count for 
something. People must 
pay attention to him in 
some form or other. If 
they do not do this natur- 
ally, they be 
forced to do so. This is true from earliest 
infancy. When some technic for getting atten- 
tion happens to work well, it makes a deep impres- 
sion on the perpetrator and it is likely to be tried 
again. The individual may be young or old. 
The fact remains the same. 

Even the stupidest child is clever enough to 
recognize the strength and weakness of the adults 
around him and of all those who exercise power 
over him, even if these be younger or older 
brothers and sisters. He modifies his actions 
according to this knowledge, and does what he 

“believes will bring him attention, which is one 
of the aspects of power. He may be mistaken in 
his values; he frequently is, but he acts according 
to his own logic of cause and effect, and according 
to his appreciation of the quality of reaction his 
act will call forth from those about him. Even a 


rial Home, Flint, 


justed child. 


Miss Weill, psychologist, Whaley Memo- 
Michigan, is doing 
significant diagnostic work with the so-called gists and _ psychiatrists 
difficult child. Her achievements have been 
recognized by Dr. Alfred Adler, the Vien- 
nese psychologist, whose recent lectures in any individual do not 
this country have helped us to understand 
his theories of individual psychology. 
“Character Traits as Disguises’”’ has 
been requested for translation and publica- 
tion in Dr. Adler’s magazine ‘‘Zeitschrift 
fur Individual Psychologie.’ Aside from 
its technical verity, we feel that Miss Weill’s 
paper expresses rare sympathy and plead- in life. 
ing for our greater patience with the unad- 


baby a few days old is rapidly learning whether 


or not he can force grown-ups to pick him up when 
he cries. This is the earliest form of mask. 
It soon grows to be habitual, and one may argue 
back and forth as to how far it is conscious and 
how far unconscious. 

In this way a child builds up his reactions to 
people and circumstances, his social and philo- 
sophical attitudes, if you will; and with the 
repetition that is likely to ensue, he forms what 
we call his character, the various character traits 
with which we have so long thought he was born. 

Today, with our growing insight into human 
development on the men- 
tal and emotional side, 
from the first hours of 
infancy, most psycholo- 


agree that large numbers 
of the character trajts of 


indicate natural, that is to 
say, congenital disposi- 
tion, but are defenses, 
masks, disguises that the 
individual has discovered 
protect him from the vari- 
ous difficulties he has met 


By the time a child 
has entered the school 
world, at -four or five 
years of age, he has had 
many experiences that have bitten deeply into 
him. He has a well-developed set of reactions to 
people and to new circumstances. He may come 
from a home that is so sensible and friendly that 
he is ready to meet everyone as a friend, and to 
find every new experience delightful. If he meets 
a sympathetic teacher, he is likely to go happily 
on his way with no disguises. He has not yet 
found, lucky youngster, that there are such things 
existent as misunderstanding, blame and untrust- 
worthiness. Unfortunately, the large majority 
of homes have not developed such happy children. 
Most children have already faced disillusionment 
in their homes in the form of broken promises, 
threats, impatience, misunderstandings and 
rebuffs; they carry over to the new school world 
with its new relation of pupil and teacher the old 
home relationships that are all they have known. 
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The teacher is apt to stand to them for all that 


their parents represent. All children transfer 
their attitudes toward their parents to their 
teacher, but the happy child, who has not learned 
to mistrust, will think of the teacher in terms of 
the people to whom he has been accustomed, 
and will accept her cordially and act towards her 
with the same friendliness as he does toward his 
parents. The disillusioned child, on the other 
hand, will interpret the teacher in the light of the 
suspicion and wariness he has learned at home 
and his actions at school are likely to follow the 
evasions and disguises he has been forced into 
because of his home difficulties. 

Again, a child may be meeting the rough roads 
of life for the first time when he enters the school 
world, and find himself unable to cope with these 
difficulties because the smooth pavement of home 
life had not forced the development of strong 
muscles. Or else, and this is just as important, 
he may fear he will be unable to cope with these 
difficulties, and may fear even to try, lest he have 
to face his own inferiority. So on with a mask 
straightway. 

Child study has given us a few practical rules 
whereby we may recognize and in most instances 
do away with these disguises as we meet them in 
the children in our classes. We may take it for 
granted, for instance, that a quarrelsome child is 
an unhappy child. He has been filled with bitter- 
ness, has been tortured with the belief that he is 
inferior to others, and is taking the only means 
he knows to prove to himself that he is not so 
weak that he can be constantly imposed upon. 
A braggart has the same undercurrent of fear of 
his own insufficiency. He too must forever be 
assuring himself, assuring his own fearful soul, 
that he does know a great deal and has the ability 
to achieve. 

All children dislike to be scolded, just as do 
grown-ups, and they take exactly the same means 
to escape. They pretend indifference. They 
scoff and become impudent. They laugh and 
smirk. We are apt to become highly irritated, 
we who do the scolding, thinking we are making 
no impression on these hardened little wrong- 
doers. As a matter of fact, we are hammering 
them into the most undesirable of molds, and are 
proceeding at the rate of a blow a word. Little 
do we realize what agonies of shame that impudent 
smirk is covering; what deep and splendid self- 
respect is in that youngster who has the courage 
to defy us; and how indignant we become! 
Our own importance has not been recognized by 
the little upstart.. We must work harder to make 
him wince. And so we batter on and on, hoping 
to make a visible dent, while he, in his pride, tries 
harder and harder to prevent the dent that is 
really there from becoming visible. 
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Other children treat us better. They cry if we 
have occasion to find fault with them. They 
promise us readily anything we ask. They let us 
talk and talk, knowing from experience that 
eventually we shall be talked out, they will be 
released and that will be the end. ‘These children 
flatter our sense of importance, and because of 
that subtle sense of flattery we are much more 
likely to be lenient, and thus again warm ourselves 
at the glow of our own kindliness and mag- 
nanimnity. 

A restless, mischievous child means an unsatis- 
fied child. The dissatisfaction may have various 
sources. Sometimes it means that the youngster 
is not getting the attention he has been led to 
expect. Sometimes he is bored, either because he 
finds the work too hard or too easy. Sometimes 
it means that there is physical unfitness. Some- 
times it indicates unsatisfying conditions at home. 
Often it is a combination of any or all of these 
factors. 

Restlessness is a symptom, just as boasting, 
bullying and quarreling are symptoms, just as 
spineless compliance, ready tears, tattling and 
gentle day-dreaming are symptoms, and not 
characters in themselves. Often, when this point 
of view has been attained by the teacher, a few . 
moments of inquiry will give the key to the situa- 
tion with a difficult child, and she may be able 
sometimes after much patient effort, sometimes 
with amazing rapidity, to change completely the 
attitude and conduct of the child. Of one thing 
we may be sure, a difficult child is an unhappy 
child, in dire need of help. We may be able, by 
recognizing the source of his difficulties and giving 
him a new point of view, to restore his confidence 
in himself and in the world. Thus he will auto- 
matically become happy, for happiness comes when 
one is at peace with the world and with one’s 
self, and every child, as every adult, longs to be 
happy and liked. 

M. needed only a glimpse of another point 
of view to be changed from a careless, quarrelsome 
boy at home and at school to a good student and 
a happy, co-operative member of the household. 
He had been sure his parents did not love him. 
He was the oldest of three brothers, ten, seven and 
six years old. Everything he noticed convinced 
him of the truth of this dreadful discovery. He 
was never fondled, as was the six-year-old when 
he cuddled up against father or mother. This 
was a proof. He was given more tasks and 
harder ones around the house than the other 
two boys. Another proof. When he slipped 
up on any of his duties, he was scolded harder 
than either of the other boys if they missed out. 
Another proof. Finally, going home to lunch one 
day, his mother selected the one small plate in 
the pile and put his food on that, so he had less to 
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eat than anyone else. This was the final straw. 
He had proof positive that he was hated by his 
own parents. They did not even want to give 
him enough to eat. He went back to school, but 
suddenly began to cry in class and would not, 
could not write his paper. His school work had 
been suffering all along, although tests showed 
his superior intelligence, but from this episode on 
he did not even try to prepare his school work or 
correct hismistakes. Yet, after one short talk with 
the psychologist to whom his mother had brought 
him, the whole boy changed. Once his agonizing 
secret was confessed, he was shown that all that 
he had been suffering had been built on.a mistake. 
He was shown how he had mistaken for lack of 
affection his parents’ reliance on their oldest son. 
As soon as he saw that there was another point of 
view than his own, that the psychologist saw 
only a great compliment to his intelligence, and 
ability in the fact that he was given harder and 
more responsible tasks than the younger boys 
and was held to a higher standard of accomplish- 
ment, and that of course his parents loved him 
as only the oldest child was ever loved, his eyes 
began to shine through the proudly controlled 
tears, the quivering chin quieted, and another 
personality was in the room. This personality 
entered both home and school and has remained 
there, happy, industrious, successful. -Of course, 
his ‘mother was told of his tragic misunderstand- 
ing, and of his deep longing for affection. Her 
astonishment was great. So was her distress, 
because she and the father had both thought the 
boy cold because he had never demanded affec- 
tion. They had no idea that he was interpreting 
all their struggles to make him responsible as 
personal dislike, nor had they dreamed that his 
quarrelsomeness towards the children might be 
due to jealousy. Parents and son had a good 
talk together, and on the basis of this new under- 
standing the ugly mask was dropped and 
vanished. 

Children, realizing they are the weaker party 
when they are in conflict with adults, frequently 
resort to evasions and stratagems whereby to gain 
their ends. When they do not do so, but rebel 
openly at the misunderstanding of their actions, 
they are worthy of our deep admiration. A 
mother complained of her four-vcar-old daughter, 
who not only made herself 2 nuisance by hindering 
the busy mother in her houschold routine, but 
on being stopped in her annoying activities, would 
throw herself on the floor and have a tantrum. 
After questioning the mother, these facts emerged: 
the child had been going to a school where she was 
very independent, setting and clearing the table, 
washing, drying and replacing the dishes. She 
knew her mother was busy and longed to help her 
by doing for her what she had been doing so 
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capably at school. She did not realize that to her 
mother, her slow, careful movements spelled 
delay in a schedule where every moment had to 
be counted, as there was the living for the family 
to be earned. That was all the anxious mother 
could see. The loving thought in the little daugh- 
ter’s heart, the joy of service, went unrecognized. 
The child, rebuffed, inarticulate, strong in her 
passion of resentment, could only express herself 
in a physical outburst. Surely that child was to 
be respected for her reaction to her mother’s 
refusal to perceive her ability, her affection, her 
truly social impulses! When the mother came to 
see the mainspring of her child’s actions, her own 
remorse and self-accusation were almost pitiful. 
Needless to say, a happier mother-child relation- 
ship grew out of this experience. 

A ten-year-old boy suddenly became irritable 
and had passionate spells of apparently unreason- 
able rebellion. On checking up, it was found that 
the boy had a serious speech defect. No one 
had ever made fun of him and he had got on well 
with other’ children and at school. However he 
had just entered a new grade, with a teacher who 
did not know of his difficulty. When he read 
for the first time, she thought he was acting silly 
to make the class laugh and she made some cut- 
ting remarks. From that moment thg boy 
became self-conscious, suspicious and _ irritable. 
He interpreted the slightest restraint as an insult 
and began to indulge in tantrums and developed 
the phantasy of becoming a bully, who fought at 
the drop of a hat and was the bravest man in the 
world. He had always been patient in working 
at his speech correction with the psychologist, 
but now he suddenly burst out, ‘“You’re making 
fun of me! Stop making fun of me!’ with pas- 
sionate heart-break in his voice. It is only 
patient sympathy and constant appreciation of 
effort and progress that is helping him out of this 
slough of despond. 

Too many busy parents jump at conclusions, 
make judgments and condemn on sight, without 
giving a hearing. If a hearing be given, often the 
child is too young to explain, or is too frightened. 
Once fear has entered a situation, anything may 
be expected in the line of evasions, lies, protections 
of any kind. The child, anxious to propitiate, 
will adopt any line of conduct that may serve, 
especially if he lacks courage; if this line works, 
he will try it again and then again until it actually 
seems to become himself. What wonder, then, 
that we find Jenny a crybaby, Ned a sneak and 
Harry a tattler? 

Jack was an only child and felt abandoned 
when he first found himself one of a crowd in a 
nursery school. He looked about for a chance of 
focusing attention and straightway found it. 
He grabbed a toy from another child, and ran 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Pantomime in Physical 


Education 


The Public Schools of Indiana, Roy P. WisEnart, State Superintendent 


S|HE play-life impulse of the child in the 

| early primary grades is that of drama- 
| tization. The story play offers a splendid 
xX! medium through which this instinet can 
find expression. Story plays are just 
what the words indicate, playing or acting out 
a story or any activity with which children are 
familiar. Pantomime that dramatizes occupa- 
tions of adults and familiar stories of childhood 
‘an be organized in such a way as to appeal 
to the imagination of the child and also give 
healthful exercise to the larger muscles. 

The principal purpose of story plays in a 
program of physical education is to provide 
activity for the large muscles groups and through 
this activity secure all the general benefits of 
exercise. There are the additional reasons that 
story plays stimulate the child’s happiness in 
the best way; and they provide opportunity 
for originality. We are growing away from 
the set directed exercise of the past in physical 
training. Little effort shoud be put forth on 
the part of the teacher to secure uniformity 
in the pantomime; for the best results each 
child dramatizes the parts of the story much 
as he desires. 

Practically all teachers can build their own 
story plays, but the following suggestions should 
be kept in mind to secure good results: 

A successful story play is built around activi- 
ties with which the class is somewhat familiar. 
otherwise it will be neither interesting nor spon- 
taneous. 

The activities of the story play should’ be 
vigorous and involve the large muscles groups 
with much bending and stretching, particularly 
the latter. 

The story play should be timely for the season 
of the year in which it is used. 

The play should be short. 

Much of the value of the story play depends 
upon the way in which it is presented. Earnest- 
ness and a spirit of appreciation on the part of 
the teacher are very much to be desired.  Fre- 
quently it will be found best to have suggestions 
for the movements come from the children 
themselves; one child may make such a sug- 
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gestion and the others will follow it. 


is always a desirable order in which the move- 
ments or activities should be enacted to secure 
the best results. In the following example, 
“Camping,” the desirable types of movements 
are at the left in order, and the movements of 
the story play which will secure the exercise 
of the desired type are at the right. In plan- 
ning to introduce a story play in the physical 
education period, it would be a good plan for 
the teacher to make a similar analysis of objec- 
tives in line with the pantomime she wishes the 
class to work out. 


CAMPING 
Movement 
Karly morning swim. 


Activity 


1. Running. 1. Run to 


creek. Use spring-board, dive 
in. Swim vigorously. Run 


back to camp ready for break- 


fast. Smell bacon and eggs. 
(Breathing at will.) 

2. Stretching. 2. Hear birds high in trees. Look 
hard to find them. Whistle 
to them. 

. 3and 4. Clean up camp. Pick 
oe up papers and trash. Walk 
Arm 


a few steps. Pick up more. 


exercises. 


wt 


5. Trunk. Split wood. Hold ax high over 
shoulder, strike hard. Chop 
and pile a good stack for 


evening camp fire. 


6. Running. 6. Camp frolic. Play games 
around camp fire. Much 


jumping, skipping, ete. 


7. Breathing 7. Tired out and ready for bed. 
at will. Take several good deep breaths 


of fresh air (at will) before 


going to sleep. 


YEAR’S OUTLINE 
ING 


IN PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
PANTOMIME 

SEPTEMBER 

Going to the Playground. 


1. Run to playground. (Run lightly on toes.) 
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2. Sigh because it is warm. 
Heave a deep sigh. Breathe out.) 

3. Push the swing. (Sway forward and push 
upward. Sway backward and let arms sink. 
All swings keep together. Do not allow children 
to bend backward from the waist.) 

4. Asee-saw. (Take hold of the board. Bend 
knees toward the floor. Stretch knees. Now 
we are on the see-saw. Place the feet apart 
and raise the arms at the sides. Bend to the 
right—to the left.) 

5. Play rhythmic game, ‘‘See-Saw.”’ 

6. Watch squirrels run up trees. Look in the 
trees. 

7. Slippery slide. (In schoolroom.) Face 
seats, climb ladder and throw the foot over the 
seats. Sit in seats with legs held out stiffly 
in front as though sliding. 

8. Skip home. 

9. Tired. Breathe in deeply. 


(Breathe in. 


Picking Apples. 

1. Drive wagon to orchard. 
gallop lightly on toes. ) 

2. Tired horses. (Breathe in. Breathe out.) 

3. Take out ladders. (Pull ladder from wagon. 
Put it on the ground standing against the tree. 
Several ladders.) 

4. Climb ladder. 

5. Pick apples. (Reach to right and to left 
and high above you. Pick carefully.) 

6. Shake tree. 

7. Pick apples from the ground. 
Rise and put apples in barrel. 
get his barrel full first.) 

8. Jump over stumps. 

9. Jog-trot home. 


(Hold reins and 


(Stoop down. 
See who can 


10. Rest. (Breathe deeply.) 
OcTOBER 
Nutting. 
1. Skip to the woods. (Skip on toes, swing 
basket. ) 
2. Blow milkweeds. (Pick the milkweeds, 


breathe in, breathe out and blow seeds high in 
the air. See how long you can keep the seeds 
in air.) 

3. Shake nuts from the trees. (Spring lightly 
upward toward the branches. Shake them. 
Raise the arms and let the branches go up, but 
still hold on. Shake vigorously.) 

4. Pick up nuts. (Stoop down. 
and put nuts in basket. 
basket first.) 

5. Throw nuts to squirrels. 
way to the oak tree.) 

6. Jump over the brook on way home. 
lines to represent the brook. 


Stretch knees 
See who ean fill their 


(Throw all the 


(Draw 
Each child jumps 
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over brook and runs on home. Teacher should 
stand in front of children as they jump.) * 
7. Glad to get home. (Deep breathing.) 


Hallowe’en. 


1. Drive to field for pumpkins. (Stand on 
wagon with feet apart and try to keep balance 
as wagon jolts over bumps.) 

2. Tired from holding horses in. 
deeply.) 

3. Gather pumpkins. (Stoop down and get 
nice round pumpkins for jack-o’-lanterns. ) 

4. Drive home slowly. 

5. Make jack-o’-lanterns. (Scoop and throw 
seeds with overhand throw as far as you can. 
Make eyes, nose and mouth. Light candle 
inside. ) 

6. Teasing people. 
Look in at window. 


(Breathe 


(Run to friend’s house. 
Raise lantern high and 


stand on toes. Bend the knees. Hear some- 
one coming. ) 
7. Someone coming. (Hurry home. Run 


lightly so no one will hear.) 
8. All quiet at home. (Breathe in. 
out. ) 


Breathe 


NOVEMBER’ 


Raking Leaves. 
1. Run out to the yard. 


(Rake on shoulders. 
Scuffle through leaves.) 


2. Look. for woodpeckers. (Look up. Turn 
head far around to right, to left.) 
3. Rake. (Rake on both sides. Reach far 


forward for the leaves.) 
4. Make a pile of leaves. 
armful of leaves. Make a large pile.) 
5. Toss leaves overhead. (Stoop, 
handful of leaves and toss overhead. ) 
6. Jump in leaves. (Land on toes.) 
7. Light fire. (Breathe in and. blow on fire to 
make it go.) 
8. Dance around fire. (Take hands in big 
circle around fire and skip or run.) 
9. Breathe deeply. 


(Stoop, gather an 


take up 


Brownies and Elves. 


1. Brownies run to shoemaker’s. (Run lightly 
on toes. Shake forefinger as you go. Peep in 
shoemaker’s window. ) 

2. Shoemaker is sad. (Breathe deeply, and 
sigh. You have sold no shoes.) 
3. Brownies bring the elves. 

and quickly. Form a circle.) 

4. Making shoes. (Elves and brownies come 


(Run away softly 


creeping back at night to help the shoemaker. 
Arrange 
{Double 
Do the first part of 


Walk on tiptoe so as not to waken him. 
children in two’s facing each other. 
circle around the room.| 
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the shoemaker’s dance, Grade Two winds the 
thread and drives the pegs.) 
5. Packing shoes away. 
ful of shoes. 
tice forming double circle.) 
6. Whispering dreams. 


(Stoop, gather arm- 
Skip in two’s around circle. Prac- 


(Skip to tell people 
to buy shoes. Skip in two’s around circle. 
Practice forming double circle.) 

7. Shoemaker gasps with surprise when he 
sees the shoes: Takes a deep breath when the 
customers begin to come.) 


Scarecrow that Came to Life. 

1. Searecrow. (Place feet apart, arms raised 
to shoulder level, hands dropping and hanging 
limp in the air. Eyes closed.) 

2. Right eye blinks. (Open right eye wide, 
close. This time keep it open. Repeat with 
left eye.) 

3. Sleepy head. (Bend head over to right, 
sleepily. Over to left.) 

4. Arms come to life. (Right arm falls to side. 
Raise and lower several times. Same with left.) 

5. Trunk bends. (Bend trunk forward 45- 
degree angle. Keep the back flat and the 
knees straight. Raise trunk.) 

6. Legs come to life. (Bend right knee slowly 
upward, right only at hip and knee. Slowly 
replace the foot on the floor. This time bend 
the knee more quickly. Try with left leg.) 

7. Marching. (Children march around very 
stiff and straight. Pull knee up high.) 


DECEMBER 
Visit to Toy Shop. 

1. Ride in sleigh. (Six join hands, two in 
front and four behind. This is the sleigh and 
reindeer; four others inside go to the toy shop.) 

2. Go into toy shop. (Those in sleigh get 
out and goto seats. Standatseats. Those form- 
ing the sleigh and reindeer spread out their 
circle as large as possible and drop hands.) 

3. Play with toys. (Imitate any toys. Put 
as much energy into the imitations and as much 
varied exercise as possible.) 

4. Say “Good-bye” to Santa. 
on tiptoes and kiss his cheek.) 

5. Drive home. (Sleighs and reindeers clasp 
hands as before. Children at seats again take 
places in sleighs. Drive home.) 

6. Warm hands. (All go to seats. Take deep 
breath and blow on hands to warm them.) 


(Stretch up 


Getting Christmas Tree. 
1. Wrap up warmly. 

rubbers and mittens.) 
2. Go to the woods for tree. (One child 

stretches hands back and takes hands of child 


(Put on coat and hat, 
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behind him. This child represents a sled and 
walks with knees bent. Go quickly.) 

3. Look for a good tree. (Look up at all the 
big ones and decide they are too tall. Select a 
small one.) 

4. Chop it down. 

5. Drag it home on sled. 
as though load is heavy.) 

6. Stop for breath. 

7. Set it up in the parlor, and decorate it. 

8. Skip around it. 

9. How pretty it is! 
and say ‘‘O-o-o!’’) 


(Walk very slowly 


(Take a deep breath 


JANUARY 
Snow-Storm. 

1. Trees blown by wind bend way over from 
left to right. (Wind blows through branches.) 

2. The snow is falling quickly but softly. 
(Fingers move as snow falls. Run fast and 
quietly.) 

3. Children. happily skip out to play in newly 
fallen snow. 

4. Wading through deep snow. 
snow-drifts. Shoveling the walks. 

5. Make a snow fort. Throw balls. 

6. The snowbirds. (Run lightly on toes, way- 
ing arms up and down to represent wings.) 

7. Blow fingers to warm them. 


The Snow Man. 

1. Snow falling softly. 

2. Run out to play in drifts and to make a 
snow man. 

3. Roll the snow into big balls. 

4. Put the heavy balls on top of each other. 

5. Reach up to put in eyes and mouth. 

6. Wade back to house through deep snow 
to get a hat for snow man. 

7. Reach up to put hat on head. Straighten 
it. 

8. 


Jumping in 


Skip around the snow man. : 
9. Make small snowballs to throw at him. 
10. Throw (one child stands in front as snow 
man, his head drops first, then a hand, an arm, etc.) 
11. Jump up and down with glee. 
12. Blow out long breaths into the frosty air. 


Coasting. 

1. Hurry home from school to get ready to go 
coasting. 

2. Look for warm mittens and mufflers on top 
shelf of closet. 

3. Stoop to put on boots. 

4. The snow is falling (lift arms overhead and 
lower them, moving fingers.) 

5. The wind bends the trees this way and that, 
and swoops around them. 

6. Walk uphill through deep snow pulling sled. 
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7. Break sticks over knee 
forward to warm hands at fire. 
8. Jump to knock icicles off low limbs. 
9. Skip around fire. Jump up and down t 
warm toes. 
10. Blow breath out to see it in the cold air 
you walk home. 


for fire. Lean 


~ 


) 
as 


FEBRUARY 
Lincoln’s Boyhood. 

1. Gathering firewood. (Bend, pick up sticks 
of wood and place in left arm. Get a big armful.) 

2. Take wood to house and drop it in wood-box. 
Make a fire and light it. Blow on it to make it 
burn. 

3. Splitting rails. (Stand with feet apart and 
chop, bending forward, downward.) 

4. Walking through the woods to borrow a 
book. Look up at the birds. Stop and listen 
and watch them. Reaching -up, gather some 
buds from trees. 

5. Resting—deep breathing. 


MAarcH 
Fire. 

1. Hook-and-ladder goes to fire. (Children 
form hook-and-ladder by putting hands on shoul- 
ders of one in front. Run to fire with bells 
clanging. ) 

2. Fire chief goes. (Drive bright red car to fire.) 

3. Turn water on blaze. (Hold up _ hose. 
Take deep breaths and make the hissing sound 
that water makes when it touches the fire.) 

4. Look up at roof. 

5. Climb to roof. 

6. Chop away the burning shingles. 

Fire out! (Take deep breaths of relief.) 
. Drive back to firehouse. -(Go slowly.) 


“I 


Keeping Store. 

1. Walk to store. (Karly morning. 
briskly. Take good breaths of air.) 

2. Sweep store and dust before customers come. 

3. Arrange vegetables. (Lift bushel basket 
of vegetables and put on tables.) 

4. Wait on customers. (Reach up for can on 
high shelves. Stoop over and pick up potatoes 
which have rolled on the floor.) 

5. Deliver groceries. (Crank auto and drive 
to customer’s house. Ring door-bell and leave 
groceries at back door. Hurry, as you have a 
great many customers. ) 

6. Rest. (Lock up storeand sit down on box 
and rest, taking big breaths.) 


Walk 


APRIL 
House Cleaning. 


1. Roll up rugs. (Bend forward from the 
waist and walk forward slowly as if rolling up 
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a rug. Throw rug over shoulder. 
yard and spread on ground. ae 

2. Get breath. (Raise arms to shoulder level 
and breathe deeply. Let arms sink to sides and 
breathe out.) 

3. Sweep the rug. (Stand with feet apart 
and grasp broom and sweep vigorously. Move 
arms right to left, turning body at same time.) 

4. Beat rugs. (Hang rugsover line, beat them. ) 

5. Play rugs are tents. (Walk through them 
while on line, on hands and feet.) 

6. Carry rugs back to house. (Fold them up 
and throw them over the shoulder. ) 

7. Rest. (Place hands on _ hips. 
deeply.) 


Carry to 


Breathe 


Making a Garden. 


1. Getting the seeds. (Stand on toes 
reach over the head with the hands. 
and put box of seeds on the table.) 

2. Threat of rain. (Get spade and rake and 
hurry to the garden.) 

3. Spade up ground. 

4. Sow the seeds. (Walk forward and scatter 
the seeds. ) 

5. Rake soil over seeds. 

6. Put out some onion sets. ~ (Stoop and put 
set in ground; pack soil around it carefully. 
Stand and walk a few steps. Put out another 
set, ete.) 

7. Run back to house. 

8. Tired out. (Breathe deeply.) 


and 
Lower 


May 
Spring Flowers. 

1. Skip to woods. 

2. Look up at the great white clouds. 

3. Picking flowers. (Bend knees and pick a 
few flowers. Stretch hands and put flowers in 
the left hand.) 

4. Raining. (Run to shelter in the barn.) 

5. Falling rain. (Raise arms to side. Patter! 
Patter! Patter! The arms sink slowly to the 
sides ard children lightly tap desks making a 
noise like the rain.) 

6. Raining harder. (Tapping with toes. 
Children tap lightly on the floor with the toes. ) 

7. Jumping mud pubbles. (Draw a circle on 
the floor. Children run and jump across the 
puddles. ) 

8. Smelling flowers. 


(Deep breath as flowers 
are held to nose.): 


Going Fishing. 

1. We are railroad “hands” and are going 
fishing. early in the morning. We must dig our 
bait this evening and have it ready. The rail- 
road tracks pass by our fishing hole and so we 
are going on our hand-cars. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Pictures in Art Appreciation 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Painted by SEBASTIANO LucIANI, 1485-1547 


aE are somewhat at a loss, in teaching chil- 
| dren what facts we know about this 
intrepid explorer and maker of maps, to 
\.# actually bring him before their eyes. 
6%) Those paintings that were made to com- 
memorate the discovery of our continent were not 
based upon portraiture but attempted to envision 
the scenes at the Court of Spain and the landing 
upon our shores of the discoverers. We are there- 
fore indebted to the old Italian painter, Sebas- 
tiano Luciani, commonly 
known only as_ Sebas- 


by the figure execution of his co-worker, Michel- 
angelo, and after Raphael’s death, Sebastiano was 
called the greatest painter in Rome. His work 
always revealed his Venetian origin in beauty 
and brightness of coloring. 

His portrait of Columbus is painted with the 
severity of the Roman style, in simplicity of line 
and somberness of coloring. The figure is more 
than life size. The hat, coat and doublet are a 
rich black with collar and deep cuffs of gray. The 

shirt is white and is gath- 
ered into a_neckband. 


tiano, for a posthumous 
painting of Christopher 
Columbus that, consider- 
ing the date, was prob- 
ably made from sketches 
of Columbus himself by 
an unknown artist. 
Sebastiano was born in 
Venice at the time of its 
greatest glory and was 
educated in music by his 
family. His friend and 
contemporary, one Gior- 
gione, who was both a 
musician and a painter, 
persuaded Sebastiano to 
study painting. He 
worked under Giovanni 
Bellini and later under 
Giorgione, his important 
canvases being religious 
murals. He was given an 
office under Pope Clement 
VII as Keeper of the 
Leaden Seals, which indi- 
rectly called him to Rome 


to assist in the decorating of the Farnesina Palace. 


The cover of this month’s issue, “‘A Boy 
with a Gun,” was painted by Edith Nagler 
of Spuyten Duyvil, New York, and ‘Stone 
House,” Huntington, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Nagler is one of the younger American 
painters who has found success in the 
interpretation of child subjects. She 
studied at the National Academy of Design 
and the Art Students’ League of New York 
under Kenyon Cox, George de Forest 
Brush, Robert Henri and Kenneth Hayes 
Muller, winning honorable mention, prizes 
and scholarships. She ‘has exhibited her 
paintings at The Art Institute of Chicago, 
The Brooklyn Museum of Art, The 
Corcoran Gallery, Washington, The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Art and in all the 
large cities of the United States. 

The painting that Mrs. Nagler has given 
us the privilege of reproducing is unusually 
typical of American childhood, and ex- 
presses rare feeling in the simplicity of the 
composition and the earnestness of the 
young model. 


The soft white cuffs fall 
gracefully about the 
wrists. The hands are 
expressive of character; 
delicate, with long taper- 
ing fingers. The face is 
that of the heavy- 
featured Italian, with 
swarthy skin. There isa 
feeling of stolidity and 
strength in the face, but 
the painting of the eyes 
indicates the visionary 
impulse of Columbus, the 
discoverer. The whole 
portrait is revealing and 
powerful because of its 
simplicity. 

A Latin inscription is 
painted in the background 
of the figure, ““This is the 
admirable effigy of the 
Genoese Columbus, the 
first who entered in a ship 
into the world of the An- 
tipodes.”” The painting 


His frescoes there, ‘“The Metamorphoses of Ovid,”’ 
attracted attention to his work and he began to 
have calls for portraits which he executed in oils 
with much skill and technic of characterization. 

At the papal court at this time great jealousy 
existed between Raphael and Michelangelo. 
Michelangelo and Sebastiano were close friends 
and the former thought he could supersede his 
rival, Raphael, if he could combine the talent of 
Sebastiano for color with his own for composition 
and design. Several paintings were completed 
in this way; notable among them is the ‘‘Trans- 
figuration” in Rome and “The Raising of Laza- 
rus.” Sebastiano’s work was deeply touched 


was given by J. Pierpont Morgan, in 1900, to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City. 
Portrait painting has fallen from its high place 
in the field of art, with the popularity and 
efficiency of the camera. Chase and Sargent, 
Gilbert Stuart and Whistler, wield the brushes of 
history so far as children of today study their 
canvases. This passing of a period of splendor, 
when the portrait painter won the highest honors 
given by his people, should be compensated for 
in the study of such truly masterful portraits as 
Sebastiano’s of Christopher Columbus. It com- 
bines art appreciation, geography and history 
and gives the child a closer contact with an event 
commemorated as deeply significant by our nation. 
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Art in (hildhood 


Hallowe’en in Color, Craft and Design 


By Louise D. TrEssin 


F we decided to draw a _ Hallowe’en 
witch flying through the night sky, per- 
haps at the very moment when she 
crosses the pale yellow moon, what pic- 
ture and colors does it bring to the 
mind? Tones of blue-gray, a yellow moon, 
white stars, and perhaps a bit of scenery sketched 
across the base of the picture in cool, solid 
deep shades or warm tints of night color. We 
can easily originate the contour of trees and 
buildings for the scene, but wouldn’t it be inter- 
esting to make the outline of some well-known 
building or group of buildings in our town? 
Study the contour of 
your city structures. 
Sketch an outline of them 
to use in this problem. 
You may draw this out- 
line close to the base 
of the paper and quite 
small. A witch and 
moon of good proportion 
will be in safe relative 
size, for the base will 
appear in the distance 
and, therefore, reduce. 
The Hallowe’en witch makes an _ excellent 
poster or border design in colors, or it may 
be cut as a silhouette, pasted against a deep 
yellow moon, and used as a window decoration 
or blackboard frieze. Another application for a 
window transparency is to cut the figure as a 
silhouette of black construction paper. Then 
over the edges of a dark blue or dark blue-green 
tissue paper, 9’’ x 12’, paste 3” strips of black 
construction paper to make a frame and 
strengthen the edges. The inside panel should 
measure 8” x 11”. In this space paste the 
silhouette figure without the moon. Next prick 


Address: 
field, Mass. 


skilled and thoughtful attention to the 
art needs of our teacher readers. 
letter asking for help will be promptly 
answered. State grade or age of pupils. 

Louise D. Tessin, 
Bradley Company, 74 Park Street, Spring- 


the tissue paper in several places with a heavy 
pin. These holes will look like shining stars 
in a dark blue sky, when the picture is hung 
in the window. 

The black cat also suggests silhouettes on 
a plain or colored background. A fence, 
pumpkin and cornfield, or tin-can alley may 
be the setting for our courageous cat. Or, as 
black cats are easily cut from paper, they may 
be used for basket and other paper-craft decora- 
tions. 

All the members of our pumpkin family do 
not look alike, some are grouchy, some are 


coquettish, are 
stolid, while others are 
Miss Tessin is prepared to give her jolly. What pumpkin 


characters can we cut 
for a party, or draw as 
an illustration for a story 
about a thrilling Hallow- 
e’en experience? 

Paper masks always 
lend a touch of gayety 
to any Hallowe’en 
party or program. They 
can be so distinctively different, according to © 
each pupil’s notion of hair and face character- 
istics and coloring. 

The Hallowe’en owl, illustrated on a following 
page, may be carried out as a blackboard border 
with an extension of tree limb and leaves, or it 
may be used on a Hallowe’en booklet or window 
decoration. If used as a silhouette on light 
yellow paper, plan to have a _ yellow-orange 
moon and black owl and branch, leaving off all 
leaves. Yellow eyes with orange centers may 
be pasted on the black owl if desired. 

For a blackboard border, plan to have the 
branch on one side and as high up from the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A BEWITCHING DESIGN 


The composition may be carried out in crayons on 
light gray, white or cream colored paper, in water colors 
or cut paper of any kind. For the latter, mark skirt 
folds with light yellow crayon. Colors here listed are 
only a suggestion and may be altered as desired: 

2—light yellow; 3—yellow; 7—orange; 9—red orange; 
17—blue violet; 21—blue green; 23—green; 26—dark 
green; 27—light brown. 
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TESSIN 


LOVISE 
TESS IN 


THE CAT O’ THE SEASON 


BLACK CATS TO BE 
CUT OF PAPER, OR 
COLORED IN PAINTS 
OR CRANONS , SITTING 
ON OR BESIDE A 
YELLOW PUMPKIN 
WITH ORANG EYES, 
NOSE AND MOUTH. 

THE WHITE CAT 
MAY BE CARRIED 
OUT IN GLACK ON 
A WHITE , OR ANY 


BRIGHT BACKGROUND, 
NOSE AND MOUTH 
PINK, EYES EMERALO 
GREEN , WITH WHITE 
DOT IN CENTER OF 
EACH FOR HIGH LIGHT 
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DECORATING THE OCTOBER WINDOW 
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FACING THE PUMPKIN FAMILY 
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PAPER MASKS FOR HALLOWE’EN FUN 


LOVISE.D. 
TESSIN 


Cut mask of 9” x 12” yellow construction paper. Cut chin and jaw and line, 
holes for eyes, nose and mouth, A-B-C-D. Clip markings in C and bend back. 


Cut white circles of light-weight paper (E). Cut eyebrows from black 
paper (M). Clip edge and crush fringe and paste under edge of white circle. 
Paste green paper (G) to circle, and blue paper (H) over that. Cut hole (A) 
in center, and paste over same hole in mask. From square of orange paper, 
4” x 4”, construct a cornucopia-shaped nose. Spread paste on flaps of (C) 
and push nose through hole so it fits close to sides. Trim off back edges when 
paste is dry. Cut orange lips (J), paste white section (K) over orange paper, 
mark in teeth with orange crayon or paint. Cut out hole (D) and paste over 
same hole in mask. Cheeks may be colored in with crayon. 


Paste an edge of paper of any width desired and any color, or black or color to 
correspond with child’s hair, about chin and jaws. Cut and crush fringe as in 
(M). Hair at top may be treated the same, or as in detail. Add string for 
tying mask about head. 
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ILLUSTRATING ‘*THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT”’ 


CONSTRUCTION OF FIGURES...... 


Book covers are made of construction paper and the pages of manila paper, 
9’ x 12’... Complete cover design first, bind cover and pages together with raffia 
or colored floss, and then cut edges before illustrating. 
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eyomething to Do 


Interesting the Kindergarten in Reading 

We had been gathering autumn leaves, and 
were having much fun drawing pictures of them 
and making booklets. I chanced! upon the 
idea of making a large chart of these pictures, 
putting only the best work before the class. 
I made the chart of gray wrapping paper, 36” x 
22’’, and bound the top with red cord. I fastened 
the chart on an easel, and had the children 
select the pictures to be put on the chart. 

At once there was the keenest interest 
expressed, and the children themselves decided 
to put only their best work on the chart. After 
the page of leaves had been mounted, we made 
one of fall flowers and seeds. Sumac, milk- 
weed, bittersweet, burdocks, thistle and cat-tails 
were gathered, discussed 
and then sketched. It 
took the entire month of 
September to finish the 
‘chart, but the children’s 
live interest was just as 
high at the last as it had 
been at first. 


classroom. 
preschool help. 


October was “Health 
Month.’ Several com- 
posite pictures were preferably shorter. 


made, the list including 
“Kat good food,” ‘‘Go 
to bed early,’ ‘Play out- 
doors,” ‘Keep clean,” 
“Brush your teeth,” 
happy,” “Drink milk.” All of the children 
helped in making one picture. Each picture 
was completely discussed, dramatized, and made 
into a story. Every possible experience was 
given in connection with each picture. The 
school nurse worked with us in _ heightening 
the interest, inspecting and criticizing the work. 

At the end of the second month, interest 
was still persistent, so for November the natural 
outcome of our Pilgrim sand table was the 
Pilgrim chart. This one was almost entirely 
suggested by the children, as they had by this 
time fully grasped the idea of the charts. Pic- 
tures were drawn on the chart paper for the 
first time, after having first been drawn in 
miniature on small sheets of drawing paper. 
The best picture was duplicated by its child 
artist on the large chart. For the first time, 
the names of the artists appeared under their 
work. This developed a desire to be able to 
write, and for many days the blackboards were 
covered with the children’s names. Not only 


Wvery progressive teacher originates better 
ways of developing everyday subjects in her 
Many mothers can give us 
AMERICAN 
welcomes these suggestions in brief form 
and pays for those accepted. 

Manuscripts for this Department should 
be no longer than five hundred words, 
Holiday ideas should 
reach us three months in advance. 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 
Street, New York City. 


was the Pilgrim story depicted, but scenes from 
Indian life. Some very realistic pieces of work 
were developed. 

The next month was so full of new interests 
that it seemed as though we were in fairyland. 
First we reproduced the story of the first Christ- 
mas, with its natural appeal for the kinder- 
garten child. The town of Bethlehem asleep 
under the blue and silver of the night; the 
shepherds watching the star, the wise men 
on the desert, and the babe in the manger were 
depicted through drawings and mounted pictures. 
Second, of less importance but no less interest, 
came Santa Claus, the toy shop, sleigh, reindeer, 
the toy makers; everything that goes with the 
spirit of Old Kris Kringle was illustrated. Songs 
and games were correlated 
with the chart work and 
stories related to the 
material completed were 
told each day. Two 
charts were made during 
this project. 

February and January 
found us making fairy- 
story illustrations. These 
were cut-outs, somewhat 
different from the free- 
hand work of the other 
months, but, neverthe- 
less, just as charming and 
just as well done. The 
stories used included: “The Three Bears,” 
“The Billy Goats Gruff,” “Red Riding Hood,” 
‘“‘Rumpelstiltskin,” ‘Puss in Boots,” ‘‘Cinderella,”’ 
“The Frog Prince’ and many others. The 
stories were first told in our story hour, then 
dramatized, retold by the children and then 
the pictures were cut out for the chart. 

March, April and May will be given over to 
nature study. All the signs of awakening nature 
that we find; the birds as we see them, their 
nests, eggs and- young all carefully noted, dis- 
cussed and drawn; the weeds, grass and flowers 
watched in each interesting step of develop- 
ment; river life, turtles, fish, crabs, insects, 
will be discussed and carefully recorded on our 
charts. 

Thus, in a practical way, my pupils are finding 
their road to reading. On the reading charts 
in the first grade they will recognize words and 
sentences about our projects through an asso- 
ciation of ideas with which they are familiar. 
The transition from the kindergarten to the 
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first grade will be only a matter of substituting 
the printed symbol for kindergarten interests 
and experiences. 

—GracE Roeper, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 


Word Game 


Many word games take much time to play 
and do not allow the participation of all the 
pupils. This game provides for even the slowest 
pupils, creates activity, and is a means of check- 
ing up on the pupils’ reading vocabulary. 

Draw a large acorn pattern. Make a number 
of acorns from brown construction paper and 
print a word in chalk or colored crayon on the 
acorn. Other small patterns may be used accord- 
ing to the season, such as Easter eggs, toys or 
leaves. The children put their heads on their 
desks while the teacher distributes the word 
cards around the room, and when she claps 
her hands or rings a bell the children jump up 
to find the words they know. No one must 
take a word he does not know. When the 
words are collected the children recite their 
words to the teacher and sit down. The object 
of the game is to see who can find the most 
words he knows and recite them correctly. 


WRITING 


To make writing more interesting and to 
correlate it with the other school work, cut the 
regular lined paper into large shapes according 
to the lesson and season. Some suggestions 
are pumpkin, flag, shield, Christmas tree, toys, 
buildings, animals, fruit, wigwam, vegetables. 
Booklets may be made by joining several pages 
of the same shape with a fastener and making a 
colored cover from construction paper. This 
may be used as a week’s project and it is sur- 
prising the joy the children have in completing 
it and taking home the booklets filled with 
their best writing. 

—Etsitz M. Crooxsr, Old Orchard, Maine. 


This School Wanted a Library 


Long before any adequate method presented 
itself for housing the literature they had acquired, 
the teachers and students of Oneonta School 
in South Pasadena, California, were still adding 
to their growing pile of books. The major 
part of the money raised by the school through 
paper drives, candy sales and the like, was 
devoted to this aim. A tiny room for surplus 
books and papers and all sorts of odds and ends, 
including a mimeograph and other paraphernalia, 
was serving as a storage place for needed reference 
books, with no other space available in a some- 
what crowded school building. We needed a 
library. 
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With the opening of a new junior high school 
at the beginning of the present term, several 
rooms were left vacant. The school board 
gave permission to use one of these rooms for a 
library, with the understanding that whenever 
the room was needed again for class work it 
would have to be given up. Upon this under- 
standing Oneonta found itself launching an 
entirely independent school activity, with eager 
teachers, excited children and interested mothers 
beginning to see the faint glimmerings of a long- 
cherished dream coming true. The Parent- 
Teacher Association of the school recognized 
the need by pledging a sum of $150 toward 
the fitting up of the room as a library. This 
sum would have to be stretched to cover every- 
thing from the important item of shelving, down 
to the most inexpensive book-end. The only 
furnishings the committee found available in 
the school building were a number of small 
chairs, scarred and dented, and some long low 
tables discarded from a primary grade. 

The shelving problem was solved when an 
interested father donated, through his lumber 
firm, sufficient unfinished Philippine mahogany 
to construct the shelves. A- carpenter was 
secured to build these, eight in number and each 
five feet long and twenty-three inches high. 
Remembering the School Board’s admonition, 
the shelves were made to fit under blackboards 
and windows, and were provided with a thin 
backing of a cheaper wood to form cases. In 
the event that the room had to be given up, the 
cases could be distributed throughout the various 
classrooms. 

The bookcases, with a generous sized library 
table and benches, also in unfinished mahogany 
and suitable for the older students, were stained 
a soft dark brown. All the dents and ugliness 
of the small chairs and tables were hidden by a 
coating of bright green lacquer. Blackboards 
were covered with burlap and decorated with 
artistic groups of pictures, most of them clipped 
from current magazines. Bright orange and 
tan draperies brightened the windows, shiny 
oil-cloth borders above the blackboards showed 
lively cut-outs of animals, trees and birds in 
contrasting colors. Long days of clipping and 
pasting on the part of the mothers brought 
their own reward as cretonne-covered scrap 
books in generous profusion caught the eager 
attention of the younger children. . Historical 
and geographical subjects, children’s activities, 
fine-art reproductions of masterpieces in painting 
filled their pages. 

A volunteer ex-librarian installed a complete 
and up-to-date system of catalogs, indexes, 
library cards and all the rest of the records 
necessary to the circulating library. Upon the 
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opening of the library, the committee turned 
in its report to a jubilant Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation with a balance of exactly four cents 
remaining over and above its budget. Its chair- 
man expressed the sentiment of.the committee, 
the Association 
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sticks that we had 

in the kindergarten—sticks of flags that had _be- 
come soiled and discarded—for the mast. Next 
the painting began. Such gay colored boats, blue, 
green, red and orange! Old pieces of linen and 
muslin were brought from home for the sails 
and nailed on the masts. 
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Then our sand table entered this project. 
We emptied the sand into a large box, to be 
used again in the future, and poured water 
in the table for the sea. The table is lined 
with a metal composition and holds water. 

Since the bottom 


to be fastened 
and a quick thinker decided that nails hammered 
at the end of the dock would serve very nicely 
to fasten the ropes; and so they do. When in 
dock, the boats are fastened to these nails, there 
being a small nail in the bow of each boat for 
the cord we used. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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How the Valley Boy Learned 


to Drum 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


HE Valley Boy lived in what we know 

4] now as southern and central Europe, 
more than ten thousand years ago. 
Although he did not know it, although 
the had never heard a story or seen a 
picture, he was a far-away brother of the Boy 
who lived in the prehistoric forest. The Valey 
Boy’s father used the stone ax and knife that 
had been invented by the forest dwellers. But 
the valley dwellers lived in quite comfortable 
caves, their walls patterned with carved bones 
dipped in vegetable colors. Or in wooden houses 
set on piles in the shallower parts of the lakes. 
His mother cooked in clay pots and she could 
weave baskets of plaited grass. Both the Valley 
Boy and his father had a bow and arrows. 

These Valley People, called by a long name, 
Neolithic, were very different from Prehistoric 
man. They used fire of course, but they were 
herdsmen instead of hunters. The cattle that 
roamed through the green pastures of 
the valleys and drank beside the blue 
streams were their friends. The Val- 
ley Boy had a dog. His mother had 
learned to milk their herd and keep 
the milk in clay pots for making butter 
and cheese. They also kept goats 
and swine. They wore skin cloth- 
ing when the weather was cold, 
but they also wore odd-looking 
shirts and dresses made of the flax 
that grew wild in their fields. 
They fished with flax nets. The 
earth, in the many thousands of 
years that had elapsed since the 
glacial period, had 
changed 


itself ‘or 
the Valley Roy. 


There were fruit trees and pasturage for sheep 
and cows. Hazel and beech nuts, acorns, sweet 
chestnuts, juicy buds of trees, yew and black- 
berries and wild honeycomb were waiting for 
the Boy to gather. The huge cave lions, bears 
and hyenas that had preyed upon the family 
of the Forest Boy had disappeared, so the Valley 
People lived in peace. But there was still a 
great deal to learn. 

Not far from the lake-side dwelling of the 
Valley Boy there was a great mound. He had 
been told that it was a burial mound in which 
lay the bones of one of his ancestors of pre- 
historic times. One at a time and at great 
labor, stones and hundreds of colored pebbles 
had been brought to build the mound higher 
and higher toward the sky. The winds had 
covered it with earth. Ancient clay pots had 
been found in the mound filled with dried grain 
for the long journey this ancestor had embarked 
upon. The Valley Boy liked to climb 
the burial mound, which was as high 
as a small hill, and from the top look 
out over the pleasant land, and dream. 
It was now a beautiful and fruitful 
land. The trees were green and 
shaded the cool streams beside 
which the herds rested. Great 
holes in the earth showed where 
some of the Valley Men were 
digging up copper, gold and silver, 
treasures of the earth that were 
newly discovered. Thin lines of 
smoke rose toward the sky from 
smelting fires where the 
copper was being made into 
tools and cooking utensils. 
~s The lumps of gold and silver 
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were being carved into necklaces and hair orna- 
ments for his mother and sister. He could 
see, from the mound, his sister’s loom, made of 
branches fastened together and set out under a 
tree. There she wove flax threads and wool 
fleece into cloth when she was not busy gathering 
berries and the wild wheat that grew on their 
land. 

There was never enough wheat though. The 
Valley Boy loved bread. His mother and sister 
roasted the wild grain they gathered, ground it 
between large, flat stones and then stored the 
flour they had made in stone or copper pots 
to mix with water for baking. The loaves of 
bread they made were round, thick, flat and 
heavy, for yeast or baking powder had never 
been heard of. But when a loaf came out of 
the coals, brown and crisp, the Valley Boy 
would break off a big piece and crunch it as if 
it were the most delicious food in the world. 
There was never enough bread. The number 
of loaves for his family depended upon their 
flour and there was only a common supply of 
wild wheat. There should be some way of 
providing more bread for his family, the Valley 
Boy thought. 

Thinking and dreaming, he looked down at 
his feet. The mound was green with freshly 
sprouting grain. Idly pulling up a stalk, he 
saw that to the root was attached a tiny dried- 
up husk, the seed from which the new growth 
had sprouted. That was odd. The Valley Boy 
had never thought very much about where 
growing things came from, how they started 
in the earth. His people simply gathered what 
food they could find and went hungry until 
some more grew in its place. Then the Bov 
remembered about how his ancestors had buried 
stores of wheat and other grains with their dead, 
for their sustenance during an unknown journey. 
Perhaps—who knew—some magic might have 
changed this buried grain into growing grain! 
Perhaps the death mounds were life mounds. 
The Valley Boy decided to try and find 
out. 

So the Valley Boy, more than ten thousand 
years ago, dug holes in the ground near his 
dwelling with his stone knife. Then he gathered 
many kernels of wheat, barley and millet. 
These seeds he buried in the holes he had made, 
covered them with earth like the mounds his 
ancestors had left, marked the places with 
pebbles and waited. You see the Valley Boy 
was thinking harder than his brother, the Boy 
of the Forests. He was also like the boy of 
today in wanting to experiment and find out 
new things. 

Warm days, cold days and then warm days 
followed one another. The sun shone and the 


rain fell. The season came when all the Valley 
People were out picking the funny round little 
crab apples that were some day to be changed 
through cultivation into -Baldwin, Pippin and 
Russet apples. They were picking wild peas 
and cutting down wild wheat. The Valley Boy 
made a trip to the mounds where he had buried 
his grain. A wonder had happened! 

The seeds had sprouted. Green blades had 
grown up through the earth. The stalks were 
full in the ear with new-wheat. The Valley Boy 
had made a great discovery. He had discovered 
the art of sowing. He told his father, who 
called all the Valley People to see the wonder. 
They could now plant and harvest. They could 
plant all kinds of seeds, tend the planting and 
gather as much as they had sowed. They could 
have as much bread as they wished. They 
tied stags’ horns to long poles for making more 
holes in the earth. They filled rows of these 
holes with seeds. That was a great period 
in history. The earth had been made fertile 
for gardens and farms. Now man could make 
good farming use of the earth. 

The Valley Boy was given a new bow and 
arrow, a copper necklace and a fine stone hammer 
as prizes for being so clever. He cut down his. 
small field of grain, his sister made the grain 
into flour and his mother baked him a special 
loaf of bread as a reward. Carrying the bread 
carefully in a shallow clay bowl, he went again 
to the top of the great burial mound to eat it 
and look abroad over the land. As he munched 
the bread, a strange feeling suddenly arose in 
his throat, a feeling that he had never had 
before. All around the valley he was listening 
to the same pleasant sounds that he had heard 
and liked ever since he was a baby. Waters 
singing. Birds singing. Winds singing in the 
trees. Little lambs bleating, The tap, tap of 
the stone workers. The clink, clink of the 
metal workers. The pound, pound of the grinders 
of wheat. The boy’s throat feeling grew stronger 
until he could not stop it. He, too, wanted to 
sing—to make a pleasant sound. 

He opened his mouth wide and began to 
sing the first tune the world had ever heard. 
He sang the marching song of his ancestors, 
carrying their brother and the dried grain to 
the burial mound. He sang the growing song 
of his wheat. On and on, higher and louder, 
the Valley Boy sang. He cut off part of his 
garment of dried skin and stretched it across 
the top of his empty clay bowl tightly, tying it 
all around with a rope that he plaited of dried 
grasses. Then he found a short straight branch 
of a tree and with this he pounded on the drum 
he had made, keeping time as he sang. He was 
the happiest boy in the world. He had learned 
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to plant and harvest. He had learned to sing. 


He: had made the first drum and discovered how 


to beat upon it. 
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So the harvest began. So music began. The 
next brother, the Boy Who Made Pictures, was 
to find these very useful. 


Why the Rooster Crows 


By Martua YOuNG 


(@49\N the old days the Wise Ones of the earth 

1%| wanted a watchman. Every creature that 
| walked or flew wished to qualify for the 
8¥ | honorable position of watchman, guardian 
2 $3} of earth’s treasures and particularly the 
treasures of green growing things. All asked 
for the position, each one claiming that he was 
best suited. At last the choice narrowed down 
to only two. 

One was a young fellow dressed in the gayest 
of clothing. In his garments were combined 
many brilliant colors—burnished black, shining 
purple, glittering gold, deep red, pure white, 
silver grey and even more flashing tints. On 
his head he wore a jaunty red cap. Fine spurs 
decorated his feet. Of him the Wise Ones said: 
“He may be trustworthy, but is it well to put 
one so gay in appearance into such a responsible 
position?”’ 

The other creature, who seemed fitted for the 
place of watchman, always dressed in black. 
Even to the tips of his toes he wore black. There 
was a solemn slant to his eyes. He had a sober 
manner. 

“Surely such a solemn fellow can be safely 
trusted,’ said the Wise Ones. shall give 
the job of watchman to him.” 

And so they did. 

All the creatures of the earth now went about 
their business with a feeling of safety. “Such 
a sober-sides will watch well,” they said. ‘‘We 
shall now plant and sow, and all will be well.”’ 

The sober fellow had a loud bugle on which 
he blew at early dawn and at midnight, and the 
sound made the world feel safe about all grow- 
ing things. Everything went well till the corn 
and other grains began to sprout. Then it was 
noticed by this one, that one, the other one that 
the solemn watchman grew restless. 

“What is the reason, good Watchman, that 
you are no longer interested in your work?” 
asked one of the Wise Ones. 

“I want to go afar on a pilgrimage,” he replied: 

“And leave our fields of growing things 
unguarded?” they exclaimed. 

“T want to go on a long journey for a great 
purpose,”’ he insisted. 


“The corn is just sprouting. Can you not 
wait till the blade appears?” they begged. 

These words seemed to make the watchman 
more restless than ever. 

“T long to go forth on a great adventure,” he 
told them. 

“What will the earth do for a watchman?” 
the Wise Ones asked. 

The sober fellow had waited for this question. 

“Let the other one who was thought worthy, 
or almost worthy, to be watchman take my 
loud bugle and blow it until I return from my 
pilgrimage,” he said. 

“But, aside from being a very gay-looking 
fellow, he cannot fly high as you can. He can- 
not fly as far as you can,” they answered. 

‘“‘When a thief in the cornfield hears the sound 
of my loud bugle he will think I am near and will 
flee away,” he said. 

“That may be true. That no doubt will do,” 
said the Wise Ones, now satisfied. 

So the sober one sought the gay one and said, 
“T am going on a pilgrimage. You came very 
near being elected by all the creatures to be 
watchman. Will you not now oblige me by 
blowing my loud bugle for safety while I-am 
away. While I am on my journey of great 
purpose you will take my loud bugle and blow 
at dawn and at midnight, and maybe at other 
needed times as I do, thus,— 


‘All’s well here. 
All’s well there. 
All’s well everywhere!” 


The brightly-dressed fellow was as _ good- 
natured as he was gay. He said, ‘‘That might 
be easy, but I cannot leave my own barn-yard 
where I must find food for my family.” 

“You need not leave your own barn-yard,”’ 
said the sober one. ‘‘Only mount the gate-post, 


either one, or the horse-block and blow the loud 
bugle as I do,— 


‘‘All’s well here. 
All’s well there. 
All’s well everywhere!”’ 
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The gay one consented. The sober one gave 
him the loud bugle. The new watchman enjoyed 
his position, and to all the world it seemed that 
never had the notes from that loud bugle sounded 
so loudly, so truly, so gayly,— 


well here. 
All’s well there. 
All’s well everywhere!’ 


It was not long before the owl from her home 
in the barn roof came out to call,— 

‘‘W ho-who-oo0-00 blows the bugle so gayly?”’ 

The new watchman answered through the 
bugle,— 

blow-ow-ow for Crow.” 

For Crow was the one who had been trusted by 
the Wise Ones to guard the precious green things 
of earth! 

“T blow for Crow. 
Black Crow said, ‘Blow. 
All’s well here. 
All’s well there. 
All’s well everywhere!’ ” 


The barn owl came farther out of the shadows 
and hooted again: 


“How-ow-ow-ow do you know 
All’s well below?” 
This was a puzzling question to the gay one 
who never had gone beyond his own barn-yard, 
but he still blew cherrily,— 


“T blow for Crow, 
As Crow asked me. 
All’s very well 
As far as I see.”’ 


But the gay one could not see very far beyond 
his own barn-yard because he could not fly very 
high, nor very far and it was- not long before 
news came to him from this bird, that bird, the 
other_,bird that all was far from well. Crow 
had taken advantage of the thoughtlessness of 
the Wise Ones and of the good nature of the gay 
one. He and his flocks and relations had flown 
to the wide fields of sprouting corn. There, 
crows by the hundred, black and solemn, were 
stealing all the sprouting corn that they could peck! 
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The gay one was so hurt and angered at having 
been deceived that his jaunty red cap drooped 
over one eye and he blew through the loud 
bugle at dawn and at midnight and at some other 
times,— 
“‘T blow for Crow, 

Who fooled me so.” 


When the sprouting corn that was left in the 
fields was growing to blade, Crow came to take 
back his job as watchman. He looked as 
solemn as ever, but he could deceive no one now. 
He was no longer trusted. The gay one, with 
the loud bugle in his mouth, no sooner saw 
Crow coming into the barn-yard than he flew 
at him. Then how he fought! The Black 
Crow was no match for him. 

“Give me my loud bugle!”’ panted the Crow, 
“and I will fly away and never return.” 

But on dashed the gay one, the bugle still in 
his mouth. Slash with the spur on this foot, 
slash with the spur on that foot, he fought. 
Crow made a last plunge. Right at the gay 
one’s face he flew, knocked him over in the 
suddenness of the attack and down the throat 
of the gay one slipped the loud bugle! It was 
gone. There was no getting the bugle out 
again. But it was a loss that the untruthful 
and thievish Crow deserved. 

That is why the Rooster, for he was the gay 
one dressed in many bright colors, blows so 
loud and clear a bugle at dawn, at midnight 
and at some other times. All the world says, 
“Hear the Rooster’s crow!’ Well, is it not 
Crow’s bugle that Rooster blows so loudly and 
so gayly? But now it blows the truth,— 


‘Day is here. 
Day is there. 
Daylight everywhere!”’ 


Rooster crows at sunrise. And at midnight he 


ealls through his bugle,— 


‘All is well, 
If you ask me. 
All is well 
As far as I see.” 


Mrs. Goose Goes Walking 


By Ciark 


‘HREE Ducks were walking along the 
| road one day, when suddenly they met 
Mrs. Goose. 

“Hello, there!’ they said. 
J you going?” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Goose. 
anywhere.” 

“Then come along with us,’ Three Ducks 
‘Where are told her, “because that’s just where we are 
going.” 


“Just 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Counting Rhyme 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
I caught a hare alive; 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
I let it go again. 
—Traditional 
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The Old Man of Kilkenny 


By Epwarp 


There was an Old Man of Kilkenny, 

Who never had more than a penny; 

He spent all that money on onions and honey, 
That wayward Old Man of Kilkenny. 


As I Was Going to St. Ives 
As I was going to St. Ives, 
I met a man with seven wives, 
Every wife had seven sacks, 
Every sack had seven cats, 
Every cat had seven kits; 
Kits, cats, sacks, and wives, 
How many were going to St. Ives? 
—Old Catch Rhyme 


Shops 
By JoHN Farrar 


Aunt Alice has a birthday 
And I’ve shopped all afternoon, 
I haven’t bought a single thing, 
I’ll have to very soon. 


But twenty cents is such a lot, 
And she’s so very nice 
That I must be most sure to get 
The best thing for the price. 
—From “Forgotton Shrines.” 
Copyright, The Yale University Press 


Only One Mother 


Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky, 
Hundreds of shells on the shore together, 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by, 
Hundreds of lambs in the sunny weather. 


Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the dawn, 
Hundreds of bees in the purple clover, 
Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn, 
But only one mother the wide world over. 


Shopping Maxim 


Pay as you go, 
And what you have, you know. 


—Old English 


The Schoolroom Clock 


There’s a neat little clock, 
In the schoolroom it stands, 
And it points to the time 
With its two little hands. 


And may we, like the clock, 
Keep a face clean and bright, 
With hands ever ready 
To do what is right. 


—Author Unknown 


Dozens 
By M. M. Hutcuinson 


Eight chubby babies, 
Creeping toward the ball, 
Four follow walking, 
Half afraid they’ll fall. 


Here are small boys, 
Building with their blocks, 
Nine build houses, 
Three build docks. 


Six wee toddlers, 
Digging in the sand, 
Six in wading 
Add to the band. 


One with a hoe, and 
One with a rake, 

Ten busy spading, 
Just a dozen make. 


Five small bakers, and 
Seven little cooks, 

Bread and cake and dinner, 
Oh, how nice it looks. 


Copyright, Child Education, London, England 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The Seven Sleepers Dick, Dicky Dout 
} Seven sleepers there be, Dick, Dicky Dout, 
The bat, the bee, the butterflee, Your shirt hangs out, 


The cuckoo, and the swallow 
The kittiwake! and the corncraik’ 
Sleep a’ in a little hollie. 
—Old English Nursery Chant 
A gull of northern seas; named from its cry. U dD 
A European bird frequenting cornfields. p an own 
By Marutias 
Thirty-two steps 
To the top of the stairs. 
Count them in ones 


Four yards in, and five yards out! 
—Old Cheshire Rhyme, chanted when a boy’s 
shirt bulges over and hangs below his vest 


1 
2 


The Seven Ages of Elfhood And count them in pairs. 
When an Elf is as old as a year and a minute ( cage them al threes, 
He can wear a cap with a feather in it. _ in tens or elevens; 
Count them in fours 
| By the time that he is two times two _ And fives and sevens, 
He has a buckle for either shoe. Step by step to the Rock-a-bye Land, 


Nearer and nearer to Hush-a-bye Strand. 


wn At twenty he is fine as a fiddle, a. = 
) With a little brown belt to go round his middle. Thirty-two steps 
At the dawn of day. 
) When he’s lived for fifty years or so, 1 hirty-two steps 
His coat may have buttons all in a row. _ To the land of play. 
Take away one, 
If past three score and ten he’s grown, Then two, then four, 
Two pockets he has for his very own. Take away six, 
Or seven, or more. 
At eighty-two or three years old Step by step till we reach the last, 
They bulge and jingle with bits of gold. Climb them again when day is past. 


Copyright, Child Education, London, England 
= But when he’s a hundred and a day 


5 He gets a little pipe to play! 


—From “Eliza and the Elves” by Rachel . Bedtime Chant 
Field. Copyright, 1926, by the Mac- Nurses point out the moon to children, and say: 
i millan Co. Reprinted by permission 
of the Macmillan Co., publishers Moon penny, bright as silver 
; Come and play with little childer. 
i —Old English 
To Babylon Bed Charm 
. “How many miles is it to Babylon?” Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
“Three score miles and ten.” Bless the bed that I lay on! 


“Can I get there by candle-light?”’ 
“Yes, and back again! 

If your heels are nimble and light, 

You may get there by candle-light.”’ 

—Old Catching Game 


Four corners to my bed, 

Four angels round my head, 
One at head and one at feet 
And two to keep my soul asleep! 


—Fifteenth Century 
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ANIMALS IN BLack AND Wuitr. Volume Three, The 
Larger Birds. Volume Four, The Smaller Birds. By 
Eric Daglish. Illustrated by the Author. 47 Pages each. 
William Morrow and Company, New York. $1.25 each. 


RIC DAGLISH combines an unusual knowl- 

edge of natural history with skill in drawing 
and the ability to write entertainingly. The 
books in his ‘‘Black and White Series’ are pre- 
pared with children’s interests and reading needs 
in mind; squarely bound, so as to be easily held; 
a picture on every second page that can be copied; 
accurate information in readable form in the 
text; just the facts about bird appearance, ways, 
food and distribution that boys and girls would 
like to know. Eventually the Series will include 
Volume Five, ‘‘Reptiles,” and Volume Six, ‘‘Fishes 
and Sea Animals.” Volume One, “The Larger 
Beasts,”’ and Volume Two, ‘“The Smaller Beasts,” 
are already being eagerly used by young naturalists 
in England and our land. 


A Doctor’s Lerrers TO Expectant Parents. By Frank 
Howard Richardson, M.D. 115 Pages. W. W. Norton 
and Company, New York. $1.76. 

HESE helpful, well-written instructions, first 
published in “Children” and now issued under 
the imprint of the magazine together with that of 
the publisher, will be of great value to the home 
and those teachers who conduct mothers’ classes. 

The letters, eighteen in number, 

are informal and intimate, and 

at the same time scientific. 

Although the physical problems 

of the mother are clearly stated, 

the psychological aspects of 
pregnancy are recognized, Dr. 

Richardson’s advice having for 

its objective the most informed 

mental and emotional attitude. 

The coming of child life into 
the modern home, under 
changed economic conditions, 
may be surrounded by difficulties 
unheard of in the days when the 


/ 
eA Worthwhile Bookshelf 


family was a more closely knit unit. Dr. Rich- 
ardson wisely includes in his book the attitude of 
both parents toward birth and the relation of 
other children in the family toward the new 
member. The author’s list of successful books in 
preschool education and the health of the run- 
about child, together with his long experience in 
pediatrics, point to similar success for this latest 
title. 
PARENTS AND THE PreEscHOOL Cuitp. By William E. 
Blatz, M.B., Ph.D., and Helen Bott, M.A. 340. Pages. 
William Morrow and Company, New York. $3.00. 


Ir Parents Onty Knew. By Elizabeth Cleveland. 152 
Pages. W.W. Norton and Company, New York. $1.75. 
N our program of parental education these 
two new titles supplement one another. Dr. 

Blatz, co-author of ‘“‘Parents and the Preschool 

Child,” is associate professor of psychology, 

University of Toronto, and director of St. George’s 

School for Child Study of Toronto. Ably 

seconded by Professor Bott, the book outlines 

and advises solutions of the common problems of 
early childhood that parents may avoid emotional 
conditioning and behavior sets during the child’s 
first years. The work is divided into three parts. 
The first and main part consists of ten chapters on 
fundamental topics for parents 
in the understanding and guid- 
ance of children; appetites, 
habits of eating, sleeping, elimi- 
nation, play, sex training, fears 
and temper tantrums. The 
second part of the book explains 
principles of mental hygiene and 
child study; part three contains 
‘outlined methods of examina- 
tion, consultation forms and 
home records for parents. The 
book is an encouraging sign of 
our present scientific attitude in 
that Dr. Blatz and Mrs. Bott 
address themselves to parents, 
not as specialists, but as fellow 
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students of childhood in all its significant mani- 
festations. 

Miss Cleveland’s previous book, “Training the 
Toddler,’ prepared her sympathetic mother audi- 
ence for this latest one, which appeared serially in 
“Children” and is published with the imprint of 
that periodical. The title is unfortunate but the 
book itself, telling in simple, everyday terms what 
the modern school is doing for the child, is valu- 
able. The author gives the mother who has just 
entrusted her children to the care of the school a 
chance to go to school too, no matter how 
engrossed she may be with other duties. Child 
health, command of tools and fundamental proc- 
esses, worthy home membership, recreation, 
citizenship and character as our schools today are 
developing these in the curriculum are presented 
in the book in an understandable, appreciative 
way. ‘The book should be in the hands of every 
local branch of the Parent-Teacher Association. 


Tue ADVENTURES OF GALLEY Jack. By Violet Maxwell 
and Helen Hill. Illustrated. 112 Pages. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. $1.00. 

My Granppa’s Farm. By Mary Wolfe Thompson. Illus- 
trated. 184 Pages. Frederick Stokes, New York. $1.50. 


QuEENIE. By Helen Fuller Orton. Illustrated. 119 Pages. 
Frederick A. Stokes, New York. $1.25. 


By Lawton and Ruth 
137 Pages. Frederick Stokes, 


PoopLE-OopLE oF DoopLe Farm. 
Mackall. Illustrated. 
New York. $1.26. 


HILDREN and animals living in friendship 

and adventure; this theme characterizes and 
gives value to the group of picture tales we may 
group together. All are large type books, small 
enough to fit the hands of the beginning reader 
and such artists as Kurt Wiese, Edna Potter and 
Maurice Day make the stories pictorially attrac- 
tive. ‘Galley Jack,” a historic ship’s cat who 
sailed on the clipper “Susan P. Meservey” a 
century ago, is the hero of a book of adventure in 
American beginnings every child will enjoy. His 
contacts with long-ago children of old New Eng- 
land towns, his acquaintance with brownies of the 
seacoast forests and fairies of other lands; and his 
last voyage when, after trying to rescue some 
young seagulls from a submerged ridge he sails 
from sight of shore on what may have been a 
fairy ship, make Galley Jack’s life story one of the 
most appealing offerings of the year. 

Farm stories from the pens of writers who 
themselves loved the life of the farm and its 
activities in childhood are indeed good for chil- 
dren to read. They give the country child a 
new point of view on his life, and the city 
child will find in them the lure of simplicity and 
the happiness to be found in useful activities 
and common things. Miss Thompson’s book 


is the most inclusive and educational of the 
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three. ‘‘Poodle-Oodle,” a strayed circus dog who 
comes to enliven a farm and its children, is the 
most entertaining. Mrs. Orton’s stories of farm 
life are always welcome and particularly so is this 
story of a cow and her calf. 


LIVING WITH CHILDREN. 
809 Pages. 
$2.50. 

Youtu In A Worup oF Men. By Marietta Johnson. 3065 
Pages. John Day, New York. $2.50. 

OTH these new titles in the theories and 

methods of progressive education express 

prophecy and the realization of success in the 
application of genetic child study. Although the 
authors worked in different fields, Mrs. Johnson 
as leader in the modern school movement over a 
long period of time, and Mrs. Gilbreth living with 
her family of eleven children and achieving at the 
same time an honorary membership in the Ameri- 
can Society of Industrial Engineers, their premises 
are alike. They believe in the theories of 
individual psychology and the necessity for more 
flexible methods of education in both school and 
home. Mrs. Johnson sums the needs of the 
educational world today thus: 

“The great fault of our schools has been that 
of judging children and their work by adult. 
standards. The work of the child is praised 
most when it resembles the work of the adult. 
It should be sufficient if the child has lived 
up to his own increasing standards and _ ideals 
and has found inner satisfaction in his own 
accomplishments. A child who has been allowed 
to grow up in an environment of helpful sugges- 
tion and of rational freedom will always set his 
standards high enough to meet the needs of his 
present development.’ 

Mrs. Gilbreth says: ‘It would seem to be 
every child’s right to have a life that is an 
adventure and the chief job of the rest of us 
is to live this life of adventure with our children, 
day by day, teaching them that we learn by doing, 
proving that filling the allotted time with creative 
and achieving gives satisfaction and real happi- 
ness, making of them not servants or masters, 
but partners, companions, fellow adventurers.”’ 

The books elucidate in a practical way these 
theories. ‘‘Living with Our Children” has chap- 
ters about planning, training for work and leisure, 
group councils, records and programs, and incen- 
tives. Mrs. Johnson discusses creative work and 
play, the nature and needs of the child, discipline 
and moral training, the child’s religion, his sex 
life, his social development and the school 
program. Mothers such as these two, who are 
making their own experiences with their own 
children into an educational pattern, have much 
to give other mothers and the educational world 
at large. 


By Lillian M. Gilbreth. 
W.W. Norton and Company, New York. 
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Forty Goop-MornineG Tates. By Rose Fyleman. Illus- 
trated. 121 Pages. Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
Garden City, N. Y. $2.00. 

to PLtum JAM AND More Picture Tates. By 
Janet Smalley. Illustrated. 87 Pages. $1.75. 


RAGGLE TAGGLE Bear. Adventures of Three Little Pigs. 
Illustrated in Color. Translated from the Danish of Georg 
Kalkar by Anna C. Reque, and made into verse by Frank 
Ernest Hill. Longmans, Green and Company, New York. 
$1.50 each. 


HE shelf of good picture tales for the young 

child will be enriched by these delightful new 
offerings. Not only are the illustrations excellent 
but the subject-matter of the books is above the 
present level of story-writing for children, in 
point of English, entertainment and teaching. 
Rose Fyleman, always popular with the nursery- 
kindergarten child, adds to her former “‘good- 
night” tales with as full a measure of “‘good- 
morning” ones. The collection shows a some- 
what uneven grouping, as if there had been an 
effort to secure number rather than symmetry of 
story design, but the unfailing charm of Miss 
Fyleman’s work makes up for this. We again 
meet Mrs. Moodle, who now toboggans down- 
stairs on a tea tray; Mary Smedley who was so 
rain as to stitch herself into a sampler; a tramp 
cat who wanted her kittens to be well brought up, 
and other tales of fairies, goblins and humans, all 
amusing and full of surprises. 

“Plum to Plum Jam,” following Miss Smalley’s 
popular ‘‘Rice to Rice Pudding,” adopts the form 
of ‘‘The House That Jack Built,” in telling about 
things pleasantly familiar to children. Not only 
jam, but snow, steel, cheese, rugs, coal, chocolate, 
gasoline, ivory, gold, glass, candles, fur, paper and 
books, through jingles and fascinating colored 
pictures, are traced from their beginnings to the 
form in which they appear in the child’s environ- 
ment. The alluring rhymes and many colored 
pictures make this an essential first book. 

The two picture books from the Danish, printed 
abroad and with full-page illustrations in beautiful 
colors, are also important for-a first offering to 
young children. The stories are new; one is 
about an old bear who is without friends but 
finally finds help and sympathetic friendship 
among some children; the other tells of the adven- 
tures of three small pigs who stray too far away 
from home and have their clothes stolen by a 
too maternal and predatory eagle who gives them 
to her eaglets. The books are replete with whole- 
some fun and real charm of picture. 


Crease Firtnc. By Winifred Hulbert. Illustrated. 127 
Pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 
N our search for stories that will develop in boys 
and girls a feeling of internationalism, we 
open the pages of this book with hope and antici- 
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pation. The book was written under the direc- 
tion of the League of Nations Association and is 
the first American book for young people definitely 
pointing out the results of the work of the League. 
The stories are about boys and girls in many 
countries; Mimi and Ernest from Austria, a 
little Persian rug weaver, an American boy who 
sees the signing of the Kellogg Peace Pact, a 
Japanese boy who helps stop a cholera epidemic 
and many others. In the introduction which 
Dean Russell of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has written for the collection there 
is this statement: 

“Such terms as international relations, league 
of nations, outlawry of war, mandates, dis- 
armament, neutrality and co-operation lie in 
the realm of the abstract, the remote and the 
unknown. ‘To the unlearned and the untraveled 
such terms are apt to be misty and beclouded. 
These stories deal with international problems; 
and as a good teacher.should start, they begin 
with concrete and near illustrations of the ideals 
that most of us hope to see more widely adopted 
in this world of ours.”’ 


Wuere It Att Comes TRUE IN Scanpinavia. By Clara 
E. Laughlin. Illustrated. 332 Pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. $2.50. 


OuaF, LoroTeEN FisHERMAN. By Constance Wiel Schram. 


Iliustrated. 187 Pages. Longmans, Green and Company, 
New York. $2.00. 

Tue LirrLe SrBer1aAn. By L. A. Charskaya. Illustrated. 
230 Pages. Henry Holt and Company, New York. $2.00. 


PEEP-IN-THE-WorRLD. By F. E. Crichton. Illustrated. 
258 Pages. Longmans, Green and Company, New York. 


$1.75. 

ONSIDERING as we all are, ways and meas- 
ures for bringing about a will for peace in the 
world through the education of children in interna- 
tionalism, we are in need of authentic stories of 
foreign boys and girls that will bring about 
understanding of Europe on the part of American 
youth. The season’s new titles as listed above 
are unusually rich in this thought. The four 
books may be highly recommended for geography, 
social science and character teaching, as well as 

wholesome entertainment for young readers. 
Clara Laughlin, author of a series of popular 
guidebooks for the European traveler, in ‘Where 
It All Comes True in Scandinavia,” has written a 
new kind of travel book for children, based on the 
experiences of her two young nieces, and describ- 
ing the countries visited from their point of view. 
“Olaf, Lofoten Fisherman” and “The Little 
Siberian” are excellent translations of modern 
foreign books, authentic in setting and interesting 
in their story value. ‘Peep-in-the-World” is a 


new edition of an old children’s favorite, the story 
of an English girl who spends a year in her uncle’s 


bi 
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castle in Germany. All these books bring us the 
fragrance, hum of common activities, the color 
and the folk spirit of their backgrounds. We 
may talk till doomsday about international 
relationships, but until we can put ourselves in the 
places of our foreign brothers, share their beliefs, 
racial inheritance, and truly understand their 
everyday lives, we shall never arrive at a world 
sympathy for mankind. 


Tue Music Hour. Kindergarten and First Grade. By 
Osbourne McConathy, W. Otto Miessner, Edward Bailey 
Birge, Mabel E. Bray. 208 Pages. Silver, Burdett and 
Company, Newark, N. J. $3.00. 

UCH authority in music supervision is 
represented in the authorship of ‘“The Music 

Hour.” Quite as significant is the spirit in which 
the songs, rhythms and toy orchestral selections 
have been chosen and grouped. In all, some 350 
pieces for music appreciation are included, all 
expressing the spirit of play and the imaginative 
background of the little child’s world. The 
material covers so wide a variety of subjects that 
all phases of child life are illustrated as they occur 
in the year’s school program. 

Because of the closer relationship now being 
established between the kindergarten and the 
first grade, and extending to the other primary 
grades, it is essential that the teachers of each of 
the two lower classes be familiar with the material 
and procedure of the other class. This is the 
first book in which a definitely correlated program 
of music has been provided for the kindergarten 
and first grade. It should meet the needs of 
children when they first enter school and give them 
a foundation in interest and appreciation which 
will last through the music course of the succeed- 
ing years. 


THE GRADE TEACHER combining Primary Epucator—A Professional 
Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. 


THE CHIEF OF THE HERD. 
Illustrated. 168 Pages. 
New York. $2.50. 


HAN GOPAL MUKERJI is writing abiding 
literature for children. Long after much 

of the juvenile fiction of today is forgotten his 
stories of animals and birds, Indian lads and their 
Hebrew teachers will be found close in the hearts 
of children grown older, and in those to whom 
Ghond, Gay-Neck and Hari come as new and 
satisfying friends. y 

In this, his latest book, Mr. Mukerji has written 
an epic of jungle life in which elephants are the 
moving -characters. He presents them to us 
as the most sagacious and powerful of wild ani- 
mals. He tells the story of a herd of elephants, 
and in particular the life of the leader, in child- 
hood, adolescence, war and death. The ideal of 
sacrifice is always kept before the chief, Sirdar, 
as his guide in service to the herd and to the 
weaker creatures of the jungle. He is both priest 
and leader, feeding souls as well as bodies. 

The book has beautiful black-and-white draw- 
ings by Mahlon Blaine, which express with rare 
intelligence and design the spirit of the scene. 


By Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, 


THe Group-Stupy PLAN. 


By Edward Randall Maguire. 
208 Pages. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.80. 
HIS is a volume of teaching technic based on 
pupil participation. There is great need for per- 

fecting such a technic, because of our present educa- 

tional ideal of individual achievement in a social 
environment. The merit of Mr. Maguire’s book 
lies in the fact that he is a suecessful school 
principal and writes from the workshop of his 
own schoolroom. His belief that the child is the 
heart of the school and the teacher is there only to 


Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so 


THE GRADE TEACHER this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! The Editor, Miss Florence | 
| PRIMARY EDUCATION Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught al/ the grades, and was, for | 


eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. She knows all your 


problems and can help you meet them. {Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, || 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for ail the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with || 
special articles for ungraded schools. ‘|The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects H] 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium || 
Work, Seatwork, etc. § PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in |} 
: full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, | 
- — making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full-page Drawings for Blackboard and | 
Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. {| PICTURE STUDY—A full-page, | 
half-tone Reproduction of some famous painting, for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full | 
directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, atter 
thethods used at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the best Picture Study to be found anywhere. ‘| PROGRAMS AND 
AUDITORIUM WORK—Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an | 
abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. In addition are many special articles and features of | 
definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. The entire contents are pedagogically sound and up-to-date. THE GRADE | 


TEACHER will save any grade or rural teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 
Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75. 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


They are of great value in any home. Let the chil- 
dren become acquainted with the great pictures’ of 
the world. 


Saved Landseer 
ONE CENT SIZE. 3x34. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 51¢x8. For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, or 25 for Children, 
or 25 on the Life of Christ, size 514x8. Or 50 for Chil- 
dren, size 3x314. 
Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. Size 7x9. Send $1.00 
for 33 Common Birds with a very brief description of each. 
Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes 


Size 22x28 including the margin. $1.00 each for two or 
more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for the above picture and 
Sir Galahad. 


Catalogues 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations. 


‘The Perry Pict ures GC Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


A Real Picture Matching and 
Reading Novelty in a New Seat Work 


PICTURES THAT TALK 


Telling the story of Goldie Locks and the Three Bears. 
Three sheets of cardboard, each containing twelve minia- 
ture pictures in bright color, of incidents in the story on 
one side and one large picture on the reverse are cut into 
sections and laid on cards with text referring to each small 
picture. 

When each small picture is correctly placed on its cor- 
responding word space, the work is turned over, and the 
large colored picture is shown properly assembled. 

_ Aunique, colorful, interesting and instructive seat work 
in keeping with progressive child training. 

In box with colored picture label. 

Price, $0.60 


Send for special seat work booklet. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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assist the pupils’ self-activity, is made concrete in 
the advice he offers. The schoolroom as a labora- 
tory, learning and growth, awakening the study 
spirit, pupils’ self-checking methods, self-direc- 
tion, the teacher’s plan of work organized through 
a card-filing system, supervision without interrup- 
tion, and individual measurements are discussed 
and explained. Illustrations and graphs demon- 
strate the group system of teaching, from the 
informality of the primary room through the more 
difficult phases of individual work in the junior 
high school. 


THe CHRISTOPHER Ropin Reaper. By A. A. Milne. 
171 Pages. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. $1.25. 


Piglet, Eeyore and 
Kanga, with their friend, Christopher 
Robin, have taken their rollicking way into our 
kindergartens and schools, and from there, at 
the eager request of teachers and children, are 
being read in the supplementary work of the 
grades. It is an encouraging thought that the 
gay sophistication of Mr. Milne’s stories and 
verse for children, together with his rare feeling 
for beauty in literary values, should be appre- 
ciated for story-telling and teaching reading 
in a period given over to so discouraging an 
extent to material less valuable. 

The cheerful red covers of the “Christopher 
Robin Reader” open to us a discriminating 
selection from the books with which we are 
familiar. There are many poems, the most 
popular of the ‘‘Pooh” stories, and a good col- 
lection of Ernest Shepard’s drawings, than 
which there is nothing so full of whimsy among 
our illustrations for the young. The Reader 
will find its way into every private school and 
many homes; also it belongs in those public 
schools that are trying to make reading an 
influence for joy and appreciation in the lives of 
children. 


WorkKING Etectricity. By Katherine Keelor. 111 
Pages. Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.75. 

HE author of this guide book for the child 
who longs to take apart the telephone or 

the radio to discover how they function, is a 

teacher at the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 

lege, New York, where she is helping boys and 
girls to make all the equipment described in 
this book. The interested young reader learns 
not only how to safely investigate the common 
electrical appliances in everyday use, but how 
to put it together again with new intelligence. 

He learns how to make a compass, a telegraph 

instrument, do simple wiring for lighting and 
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make an amateur telephone. In constructing, 
as a project in social science, their Play City, 
the Lincoln School primary-grade boys and 
girls wired it for lighting, communication and 
transportation. Since the book is written from 
so practical a viewpoint, it opens educational 
play possibilities for the girl who has a doll- 
house and the boy who decides to have his own 
train system, or just tinker around the home 
without incurring adult displeasure. 


Home Work is School Work Out of Place 


(Continued from page 7) 


more, they learn how to study under the expert 
direction of the teacher. 

Teachers do too much of the work that chil- 
dren should do. They follow the traditional 
method of trying to teach children by being 
active themselves, rather than having the chil- 
dren active. They do the work when the 
children should be led to do it. The problem 
can be solved largely by creating situations in 
which children learn of their own volition; this 
is nature’s way of teaching and accounts for 
the rapid learning of children during the pre- 
school years. 

It is interesting to know the way in which 
we were led to evolve a new method of teaching 
reading in the Mount Vernon schools. One 
day I was watching one of my best primary 
teachers conduct a class in primary reading. 
Fifteen or sixteen children were sitting in the 
circle around her, supposedly listening to one 
of their number read rather monotonously and 
laboriously and certainly without interest to 
anyone except a teacher, who would use the 
situation for helping the child improve. I asked 
the teacher how many of these children would 
stay in the class if they were given the oppor- 
tunity to return to their seats and do silent 
reading. She gave them the opportunity and 
all left for their seats except three. The follow- 
ing day, when a similar opportunity was offered, 
all left but one. This led us to work out a new 
method of teaching children to read under an 
individualized plan by which all children are 
busy in a worth-while way all the time on individ- 
ual tasks, and very little audience reading is 
done unless there is a real situation and the 
child can read so that the listeners will be inter- 
ested. The new plan is what we call ‘the do 
and learn plan’’; it has been the means of help- 
ing many children both slow and quick to learn 
to read with joy and power. 

Learning should be so far as possible a volun- 
tary process. We accomplish this when we 
create school “‘jobs.”’ Self-checking seat work 
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Old Master 


No. 91—8 Asst. Colors 
in tuck box. 
No. 92—8 Asst. Colors 
in slide-lid hand- 
made box. 
No. 98—8 Asst. 
Colors in enam- 
eled hinged 
metal box. 


Old Master Pressed Crayons also aac in bulk—any color. 


PRESSED CRAYONS 


The Old Master Pressed Crayon has a fine color 
strength, is even and smooth marking, does not smear 
or flake, and has excellent blending qualities. 


Send for samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


| 


For SCHOOLS and | 
KINDERGARTENS | 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 

ing and developing the ‘“‘ACME”’ Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous since 1874 
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Something New and Artistic for Your Poster 
and Cut Paper Projects 


Vivi-Tone Paper 


These papers are the culmination of a thorough survey 
of the colored papers used in the schools of this country 
as to texture, weight, finish, surface and colors, and they 
will meet your most exacting requirements. Made in 
forty-five beautiful colors. Send for sample book and 
prices. 


Butterfly Papers 


Dual colored papers for posters and construction work. 
A medium weight stock, each sheet with different col- 
ored surface front and back—a dark color on one side 
and a light harmonizing color on the reverse side. 
Made in twelve color combinations. Send for sample 
book. 


Let us send you sample copy of 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
the best magazine published for Kindergarten and 
Primary school teacher. 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 


2249 Calumet Avenue Chicago, III. 


No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


TOY which combines both instruction and 
play. This includes 100 prints of Painting 
Masterpieces, all in accurate color, to be pasted 


in the attractive scrapbook. The booklet, 
‘Great Masters—Chats About Them,” 


$4.00 Postpaid 


Write for descriptive circular and specimen prints— 
Free to Teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 


Home Office Mid-Western Branch 
424 Madison Avenue 302 Palmer House Shops 
New York 


Chicago 


con- 
tains all the interesting facts concerning each 


in the three R’s, applying the game idea to 
daily tasks, substituting individual research for 
uninteresting drill, studying the children’s inter- 
ests and fitting the job to them, giving credits 
for individual effort, avoiding rote memorizing, 
making every activity of the school day really 
worth-while from the children’s point of view 
no matter what the textbooks say, utilizing 
youth’s instinct for ownership as we do when 
we encourage individual seat work, keeping 
original records, notes and portfolios of work, 
all speed up effort and take away the necessity 
for home-work assignments. 

Our present hopeful effort in applying stand- 
ardized tests to pupils is another step toward 
doing school work in school instead of outside, 
as it helps us determine why some children are 
slower than others. These children should be 
assigned to special classes for a while, given the 
privilege of using the school equipment after 
school hours, or have special help in vacation. 
The normal child, given a normal school program, 
should be able to accomplish all the school 
requires in the regular school day. 


The Kindergarten-Primary Teacher 
(Continued from page 10) 


be faith in her work and in her worth, and it is 
often the work of the helping teacher to assist 
a teacher in enlarging her views and in meeting 
standards to help her secure a feeling of strength 
and efficiency. 

The field of the helping teacher is new. 
There are no hard and fast rules regulating her 
activities. She is to be all that her name implies, 
an assistant to the director and an assistant 
to the teacher. In short, the goal of her position 
is service, and through this service to help 
solve the problems of an activity program in a 
unified Kindergarten-Primary Department. 


The Best Arithmetic Grows Out of Activity 
(Continued from page 14) 


doll babies in one corner. Plan how much milk 
will be needed if each baby takes a pint a day? 
Shop for dolls at toy ‘shop, clothing store, and 
grocery store. Usecharts. Have the boys do the 
weighing and measuring. Let them be the 
store clerks and'the conductors. 


Outcomes. 
Counting by one’s and two’s and four’s. 
Reading and writing numbers probably to 
1000 through use of street numbers, tele- 
phone numbers, weights and « heights. 
Use telephone style of reading numbers, 
6-4-2. 


p 
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Money. 

Shopping for the dolls. 

Making change. 
Correlation. 

Reading and language. Topics for both of 
these may include health, thrift, safety, 
living with others in the home and 
the school. ‘Telling stories and reciting 
poems for dolls. 

Music. 

Concert to entertain dolls. 
plays for dolls to march. 
to sing to dolls. 

Housekeeping. 
Weaving rugs, hammocks and caps for dolls. 


Paying car fares. 


Boys’ orchestra 
Learn lullabies 


Type Problems. 

The doll, Mary Louise, lives on Melrose street. 
How many children will come to her party if she 
invites all ‘the children on her street? If she 
invites them by telephone what numbers will she 
have to call? Draw a clock showing the time 
they will come to the party if they are invited at 
2:30. Draw another showing how the clock will 
look when they go home if they are invited to 
stay until a quarter of six. How many pieces of 
andy will it take if she puts four pieces of candy 
at each place at the table? 

The doll, Betsy Ann, has three sisters. How 
much car fare will her mother have to pay if the 
fares are one dime for each person? 

The doll named Tommy Andrews earns two 
pennies each day for bringing the wood for mother. 


How much will he have to put in his bank each 
week if he saves it all? 


Pantomime in Physical Education 
(Continued from page 28) 
2. Dig bait. (Put foot on spade and push 
down hard.. Throw dirt to one side. Bend 


over and pick out angleworms. Put in can. 
Get some more.) 


3. Go to bed early. (Take several deep 
breaths at the open window and jump into bed.) 


4. Early in the morning. 
imaginary hand-car. 
handle-bars. ) 


5. Here we go. (One set of handle-bars must 
go down as the other set goes up. Therefore 
the children on one side must push down and 
bend knees, while others are bending arms and 
straightening knees. Reverse.) 


(Four get on an 
Couples face, grasping the 


6. Fishing. 
(a) Cast. (Swing fishing-rods in circle 
overhead and then throw with overhand 
throw.) 


Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one-part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use,of 


The Trace Building 
Blocks 


DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 
( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood; this set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
efficient group building 
in kindergarten 
or primary 
school 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 


AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 


period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the “Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 

This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child’s activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College 


By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. | 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a | 


NEW YORK CITY Columbia Unversity | 
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AUTOMATIC 
PENCILSHARPENERS 
A) 


— 


Four Favored ““APSCO” Models 


“ CHICAGO "’—The Famous $1.00 
Model for standard pencils. 
“JU NIOR"’—One of the finer types 

of Sharpeners—$3.50 


“GIANT "—Sharpens pencils of 
various sizes—$1.50. 


“DANDY” —The all-steel $6.00 
Model—“‘It feeds itself 

All APSCO Models have the exclusive 

APSCO UNDERCUT CUTTERS 

that cut clean without tearing the wood. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer. 
Catalog on Request. i 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., Chicago, Ill. | 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-EN 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


+ 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


: 


LET US PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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(b) Pull line in for another throw. 
hand in small circle in front of,body. 
quickly.) 


7. Big fish. 
bank.) 


(Wind 
Wind 


(Pull in slowly and put fish on 


8. Carry string of fish back to hand-car. 
(Walk briskly carrying them.) 


9. Rest. (Breathe deeply.) 


Hallowe’en in Color, Craft and Design 


(Continued from page 33) 


edge of the paper as the other side, so that 
when repeated or mounted as a border the tree 
section will be continuous. The ,composition 
may be colored in crayons, paints or worked 
out in cut paper. ; 

If the owl design is to be used as a window 
decoration, draw the forms on light-weight draw- 
ing paper and paint in clear, bright water colors, 
eyes yellow, pupils orange, leaving white paper 
high-light, bill and feet light yellow, brown owl 
with deeper brown twig, various greens for 
leaves, and the moon yellow-orange. Paint all 
the outlines in solid black. When dry paste a 
strip of heavy black paper along the edges of 
the composition for a border. The white paper 
will be transparent enough to be attractive 
when pasted or hung in the window. 

In order to make the whole more transpar- 
ent, paint over the wrong side of the composi- 
tion with kerosene, cheap salad oil, or linseed 
oil. 

The toyman himself could not make a more 
intriguing marble board than the one illustrated. 


Making one is as much fun as playing with it - 


afterwards. Discarded wooden packing boxes 
may be used to good advantage for this problem 
or even cardboard boxes can be used success- 
fully. 

Just as this simple bookmaking problem has 
been carried out for, “This is the House that 
Jack Built,” so other jingles and stories may 
suggest books of a similar nature. Make the 
cover first, tie all the pages and cover together, 
and then cut for irregular outline before illus- 
trating the interior. 


Character Traits as Disguises 
(Continued from page 24) 
off with it, looking back provocatively. ' If he had 


been chased, as clearly he was begging to be, that 
successful action would have been stamped into 
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his being and would have 
become in all likelihood a 
dominant action-pattern. But 
the teacher paid no attention to 
him and kept the other child 
distracted. Jack realized finally 
that nothing was happening. 
He was not creating his desired 
effect. He tried hopefully two 
or three times more, and then 
turned to other technics. That 
character trait was nipped in 
the bud. But what was the 
real Jack? Was he really a 
disagreeable child because he so 
greatly desired attention? He 
was no different from any other 
person in his longings, but he 
had developed certain attitudes 
and technics through his experi- 
ences with his parents and his 
home surroundings. 

Dick has come to the clinic as 
a truant and runaway. No 
appeal seems to touch him, 
teachers and parents report. At 
the clinic, there is a sudden gush 
of tears, and a pitiful little boy 
sobs out how all the boys pity 
him because he has a stepmother 
and stepmothers are “so awful 
cruel.”” That the tradition does 
not hold good in his case makes 
no difference. It must be true, 
since all the boys say so. There- 
fore he knows he isn’t loved at 
home and cannot bear to stay 
there. School is nice enough, 
but it is so dreadful to hear the 
boys say those things. So off 
he goes, from the home where he 
is no longer at home, and far 
from the school and the pitying 
voices of the boys. The real 
Dick is no runaway. He wants 
home and_= security, school 
and learning and companion- 
ship. 

Jerry must have something 
wrong with his intelligence, his 
teacher thinks. No boy in his 
senses would make so much'mis- 
chief and be so indifferent about 
it. Her story sounds convincing 
until you have met the boy and 
have listened to him a little 
while. Here is a proud, bright 
youngster, a natural leader 
whom the children adore. His 
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TESCHOOLARTS! GOOD SUGGESTIONS 


No. 107, postpaid 
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Teach Safety Lessons with... 
Safety Posters 


These lessons on caution...who knows...may 
save the life of one child in your class...and if 
they do..they are worth their weight in pure gold. 

Sixteen large plates, 844x 11”, 8 posters in 
color, 8 plates showing 38 safety posters pro- 
duced in the schools. A 4-page folder tells you how to organize safety 
work in your school, through talks, child training, etc. Posters are 
simple and easy to reproduce in crayon, water colors, and cut paper. 
A group of practical posters and instructions which will save you 
time and worry and will teach caution to your children 


$1.00 


Holiday Cut-Outs 


Twenty-four plates, 8 of them large (14”x1014”) 
plates giving you over 100 large outline drawings 
for tracing or cut-outs for Christmas, Halloween, 
Thanksgiving, Easter, Washington’s Birthday, 
New Year's and Valentine’s Day. Sixteen other 
plates show nursery borders, ABC books, ani- 


mals, birds, etc. No, 106, postpaid $1 


Figure Drawing Simplified 
Twenty plates filled with stick figures, silhou- 
ettes, paper dolls, pencil and water color sketches 
and construction exercises. Easy to use on the 
blackboard or for seat work. A folder of instruc- 


tions is enclosed. No, 105, postpaid $1 


Good 
Ideas for 


Thanksgiving 
Christmas 
Washington 
& Lincoln 


- --- Forty-eight plates 
grouped 16 plates under 
each holiday and filled 
with ideas and suggestions for paper work, 
crayon work, borders, designs, novelties, and 
booklets. 

There are Pilgrims, Indians, and Turkeys 
to trace and cut out for Thanksgiving; Christ- 
mas Trees, Window Decoration, Santa Claus, 
Tree Decorations to cut and color for Christ- 
mas; heads of Washington and Lincoln, a 
study of the first 6 American Flags, programs 
and booklets for February work. Each set 
has a folder of instructions and suggestions 
to help you use these wonderful ideas. 


No. 503-11-12, postpaid $1.50 


the SCHOOL ARTS! 
MAGAZINEM 


Free Sample Copy 


I enclose $ 


NAME 


ADDRESS....... 


A constant source for good ideas is 
The School Arts Magazine 


A special department,“ Art for the Grades,” makes 
this magazine the elementary teacher’s best friend for 
all handicraft and art work. Practically one-half of 
each issue is devoted to work for the lower grades. 
Contributions are selected from the best work produced 
in the schools. Every issue is full of illustrations. 


Extra pages of color and extra pages of diagrams and 
projects printed én bogus drawing paper are included. 


A subscription will bring all this help to you the 
first of every school month. 


Subscription Price $3 Canada $3.25, Foreign, $3.50 
THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 244 Portland St.,Worcester, Mass. 


Please send me the following portfolios: Nos......... 


0 Would like to receive your catalog showing 40 helpful portfolios. 
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WE HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
ComPANY in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for American Childhood, for this terri- 
tory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


y Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE. 
EYES 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 
very helpful. 


For sale by all 


school supply firms. i ce 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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imagination overpowers him, 
and, as an Indian, he slashes 
children’s coats before he realizes 
it. In school, the children 
watch him, fascinated, to see 
what he will do next. He sel- 
dom disappoints them. But is 
the teacher’s diagnosis of him 
entirely a true one? 

Tom talks and talks until 
everyone around him is frantic. 
He is talked to, he is tied up, he 
is punished to make him stop. 
But he does not stop and no one 
notices that while he is talking 
his fingers are never still; his 
legs and feet are twisting, his 
body is wriggling. His talking 
is a symptom of some deep- 
seated tension. It is not the 
real boy. It is more than a 
mask. It is a key, a guide. If 
we use it wisely we may be able 
to find the real Tom. 

The time is coming, and very 
shortly, when any disagreeable 
or uncomfortable trait in a child 
will be seized on, not as some- 
thing to punish, but to study 
carefully, as a key to some inner 
strain and unhappiness. With 
that key in our hands, we shall 
be able to unlock the dark 
closet in which the lurking spec- 
ter hides and toss it out into 
the light where it will melt into 
thin air. Then we shall have 
our happy child again, and find 
he is the real child, bright-faced 
without a mask. 


Fine and Applied Art in the 
Project Method 


(Continued from page 21) 


Toots AND MACHINES 


I. What tools did the cave 
man use, and how have we 
improved them? 


How did the cave man make 
tools? How were the tools he 
used in his home similar to those 

re ? Why did imitiv 
we use! y did primitive 


people have no machines with > 


which to make clothing? 
_ Do any primitive people live 
in the world today? Perhaps 


you know someone who has 
visited them. Visit a factory 
if possible or a house in process 
of construction. 

Make tools like those the cave 
man used, of cardboard or clay. 

Draw pictures showing the 
cave man building his house, his 
raft, or making a fire. 

Make a book to contain pic- 
tures of primitive tools such as 
hatchets, bows, arrows, spears, 
and modern tools and machines. 


Il. How did we come to have 
tools and machines in the 
home? 


Consider tools and machines 
used in house-cleaning and laun- 
dry work. 

Tools and machines usually 
take the color of the metal from 
which they are made. If the 
metal is painted, the colors used 
are usually black, red or gray. 
If mounted or encased in wood, 
the mounting or casing is usually 
finished in the natural color of 
the wood used. Brooms, mop 
handles, ax and hatchet handles 
for the most part are left natural 
or painted red, or black. If 
possible, have some of these 
tools on hand to use as concrete 
illustrations. If the actual 
objects cannot be procured, pic- 
tures of them may be used. 

The use for which a thing is 
intended dictates its shape. The 
shape or form: of a tool or 
machine therefore depends upon 
its use. 

Observe closely the _ tools 
and machines displayed. What 
is the shape of the broom? 
Why do you think it is so 


Teachers—Class Room Bands Are Popular 
No Study - No Practice - Playat Once 


SONG-O-PHONE band instruments: 
endorsed by Supervisors of Music, Su- 
perintendents of Schools, Boards of Edu- 
cation. The SONG-O-PHONE is exten- 
sively used by educators throughout the 
country for children’s bands. It has won 
hearty endorsement because of combin- 
ing educational qualities with amusement 
in accordance with the most modern prin- 
ciples of teaching. The SONG-O-PHONE 
is well made and practical for any one to 
use. You play simply by humming atune. 
Send today for catalog and make your 
selection of Saxophones, Trombones, 
Clarinets, Bass Horns, Cornets, etc. 


Inexpensive—70c to $3.25 each. 
THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, Dept. C. 
548 Wythe Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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shaped? What is the shape of 
the flatiron and the ironing 
board? Why is each so shaped? 
Why are the ax and hatchet 
wedge-shaped? In like man- 
ner, discuss the shape of a 
clothespin, a screw-driver, a 
dustpan and a carpet sweeper. 

Long ago, people washed 
clothing in streams, laying soiled 
pieces on a broad, flat stone and 
beating the garments with a 
stick to loosen the dirt. In 
some villages in Europe this is 
still done. After the invention 
of the washboard, clothes were 
rubbed and not beaten. Then 
the washing machine’ was 
invented. At first it was 
operated by hand, later by 
water-power. The up-to-date 
washing machine is run by 
machinery. 

After iron had been dis- 
covered, man learned how to 
make steel, and from it the 
wonderful tools and machines 
we now use in our homes and 
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factories. The first brooms 
were made by tying rushes 
together. Wings of large birds 


were also used as brooms and 
dusters. Later, man _ learned 
how to make brooms and brushes 
of bristles and hair. The hand 
brush or broom was followed 
by the carpet sweeper, and soon 
after that the vacuum cleaner 
was invented. 

Where and how are brooms 
made today? Washing: ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, «axes 
and hatchets? How do we 
obtain them for our homes? 
Home are they transported from 


the factory to the store? From 
one city to another? 

Illustrative drawing may 
include: mother engaged in 


household duties, boy chopping 
wood, “The maid was in the 
garden hanging out the clothes.” 

Cut from magazines pictures 
of tools and machines used in 
housekeeping. Make a_ poster 
of these, mounting carefully. 
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An After-Vacation Mail 
Project 


(Continued from page 18 


reading of these plans, reports, 
and correspondence brought into 
popular demand much reading 
and language. 

The interest in art was guided 
by the problem at hand, whether 
it happened to be the construc- 
tion of a mail truck or the plan- 
ning of a frieze. In each case 
the artistic expression served as 
a clarifier of ideas. 

In addition to the values 
already named are these of per- 
haps a more general and social 
nature; an_ enriched back- 
ground and as a result an unfold- 
ment of new interests; an 
increased sense of carrying 
responsibility in order to bring 
out a desirable group objective; 
the joy of having created from a 
full experience; the satisfaction 
of having co-operated with a 
larger social unit, the school; 
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a greater ability to organize 
thinking; some idea of possible 
sources for reference material 
and a greater ability to respond 
more intelligently to a phase of 
community service. 

From the teacher’s viewpoint 
the greatest joy in watching this 
work unfold and grow lay in the 
ever-increasing evidence which 
the children gave of appreciat- 
ing what the post-office does for 
us and in turn what we can do 
for a governmental institution 
in order to aid its efficient serv- 
ice. 


A Boat Project 
(Continued from page 43) 


One of the boys said the dock 
would move around if it were 
not fastened to the sand table, 
so he decided to tie the end of the 
dock nearest the table. The 
front end of the dock floats. 
We kept the boats in the sand 
table for almost two weeks, 
emptying it a few times and put- 
ting clean water in. Small sea- 
shells and- stones were brought 
and placed near the shore to 
give it a more realistic appear- 
ance. Flags wave in the breezes 
on some of the boats. 

The project was as interesting 
to me as to the children. I was 
so glad we had the sand table 
because what is the use of con- 
structing anything when it can- 
not be put into practical use? 
That is the way a child feels. 
There is nothing like a good 
project to stimulate interest, 
bring about co-operation, 
quicken the mind and make the 
teacher feel that her children are 
getting the most from their 
activities. 

—Grace Stuart Situ, 

Glen Cove, N. Y. 


The Problem of Denominate 
Numbers 


Of all the problems which 
come in lower and middle grade 
work, probably none _ present 
more difficulty to the average 


class then ‘“‘denominate num- 
bers.”” Page after page in any 
standard arithmetic is filled with 
these examples, so necessary 
in later life and business and, I 
believe, dreaded by almost 
everyone. The main difficulty 
seems to be confusion in the 
mind of even bright pupils as to 
which number he must change, 
and how to do it. 

One night after a period in 
arithmetic spent over ‘‘pints to 
quarts,’ “bushels to pecks,”’ 
“days to hours,” and myself to 
discouragement, I gave a good 
deal of thought to the question. 
I concentrated on the difficulty 
for quite a while; thought it 
over from the child’s point of 
view. Finally I evolved a 
method if you would choose to 
eall it that. The next morning 
in school I drilled in this method. 
I could see the conscientious 
pupils look relieved; the duller 
ones see light. We went on 
according to this method the 
rest of the term, right through 
linear and square measure. I| 
can say that the mistakes dimin- 
ished to a great degree, the 
enthusiasm with which a class 
must tackle arithmetic returned, 
and the percentage of failures 
came down to a mimimum. I 
have talked this over with 
several of my co-teachers and 
they also have been happy to 
report that it helped them. For 
this reason, I am passing it on. 


Metuops or THESE 
PROBLEMS 


(Used in Fourth Grade) 


I. Explain to the class that all 
the problems included in this 
large group, liquid, dry, linear, 
time, square, surface and all 


_other measure, are about alike, 


not nearly as difficult or different 
as they imagine. Stress the fact 
that once you have learned the 
game of working one you can 
work all. 

II. There are only two steps 
to be remembered in working 
these out. This does not apply 
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to later grade work involving 
costs and money. 

Step A. I must know a cer- 
tain table and use it to work this 
particular problem. The first 
thing is to select the table I 
use. 

Step B. It is just exactly 
like riding in an elevator in a 
department store. We can go 
up to the top floor where toys 
and games are sold, or down to 
the basement. If we are going 
up, or changing a smaller num- 
ber to a larger, we divide; if we 
are going down, or changing a 
larger number to a smaller, we 
multiply. 

Example: Change 8 quarts to 
gallons. Step A. What table 
do I use to work this particular 
example? Answer: 4 quarts 
equal one gallon. Step B. 
Which way am I going? Up. 
Therefore, I divide. Answer: 
2 gallons. 

The use of actual measures 
where possible and drawings or 


Is Succeeding because it Gives the 
Traveling Public what 
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charts, and having the children 
mention ice cream cartons, cans 
holding oil, milk bottles, etc., 
help them to visualize the proj- 
ect, but the background of the 
two steps helps.most of all. 
—FLORENCE NETTLESHIP COOKE, 
Irvington, N. J. 


Mrs. Goose Goes Walking 


(Continued from page 47) 


So she fell in line behind them. 
They went along and they went 
along, and suddenly Mrs. Goose 
said: ‘‘Oh, I’ve forgotten some- 
thing!” 

“What?” asked Three Ducks, 
standing still. 

“T must go back,” said Mrs. 
Goose. ‘Back to my house.” 

“Why?” 

“T forgot to lock my door,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “I always 
lock it, when I go out.”’ 

“But you have the key dang- 
ling around your neck on a red 
string,’ quacked Three Ducks. 


Hotel Clinton 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


They VVant 
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“So I have,” said Mrs. Goose, 
looking surprised. ‘But I don’t 
think I locked the door with 

“Well, we think you did,” 
said Three Ducks, “‘but if you 
are sure you want to go back, we 
will go with you.” 

“T’m sure,” Mrs. Goose told 
them. “J want to see if that 
door is locked.” 

So they paddled back, all four; 
and when they got to the house, 
Mrs. Goose put her key into the 
lock and tried to turn it. 

“It was locked,” she said, “‘but 
I’m glad that I came back, any- 
how. So now we can go on.” 

After they had gone on a way, 
she said: “Oh, I have forgotten 
something! I shall have to go 
back. I shall have to go back 
to my house.” 

“Why?” asked Three Ducks. 

“Because I left the key stick- 
ing in the lock!” said Mrs. 
Goose. 


“How 


silly,’ said Three 
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Ducks. ‘Well, if you think you 
have to go back, we'll go with 
you. But we'll never get started 
on our walk!”’ 

So they paddled back, all 
three; and when they got to 
Mrs. Goose’s house, sure enough, 
there was the key sticking out 
of the lock, with the red string 
dangling down. Mrs. Goose 
took it out and put it around her 
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green grass and the dandelions; 
and they got way down to Blue 


Brook. Suddenly Mrs. Goose 
said: “Oh, I am very sorry, but 


I shall have to go back again! 
Back to my house! I have for- 
gotten something else!”’ 
“What, this time?’ asked 
Three Ducks, feeling very much 
put out, and waggling their tails. 
“Talw ays le ave the key under 


long neck again. 

“Now we are ready to go 
walking,” she said. 

They went along, through the 


the door mat,” said Mrs. Goose, 

“and here it is around my neck 

instead!”’ 
“Does that asked 


matter?” 
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Three Ducks. ‘Does it have to 
be under the door mat?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Goose, ‘“‘that 
is its real place; and I always 
put things in their real places, 
ever since I lost my rubbers and 
could not find them.”’ 

“Well, we'll go back with you, 
if you must go back,”’ said Three 


Ducks, “but this must be the 
last time. We'll never get 


started on our walk!” 

So they paddled way back; 
and Mrs. Duck took the key 
with the red string off her neck, 
and put it under the door mat in 
front of her little door. 

‘Now we’re ready!’ said she. 
“We'll go on a fine walk.” 

They paddled down to Blue 
Brook again, and were marching 
along very happily, through the 
cress and the drippy wet grass, 
when suddenly Mrs. Goose 
stopped and said: “Oh, I am 
very, very sorry, Three Ducks, 
but I shall have to go way back 
again. Way back to my house.” 

why now?” asked Three 
Ducks, flashing their black eyes. 

“T am so afraid that I left 
the red string sticking out from 
under the door mat,’ Mrs. 
Goose told them. ‘Someone 
might see it, and pull the key 
out, and open my front door, and 
gobble my lunch up: Iam very 
sorry, but I shall have to go 
back.” 

“Then go along,” said Three 
Ducks, “because this time we 
shall not budge a step with 
you.” 

“Well, T’ll paddle back and 
see, and then catch up with 
you,” said Mrs. Goose. ‘And 
then we'll have our walk.” 

So Mrs. Goose paddled back, 
and the red string was not 
sticking out from under the door 
mat; everything was all right. 

She hurried, hurried back to 
find Three Ducks again, walking 
down by Blue River. 

But they were not there. 
They were way off out of sight. 

For they simply could not 
wait for such an old fussbudget 
as Mrs. Goose. 
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